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NOTICE 


All communications must be addressed to the Editor, 
Manager, or Advertisement Manager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate. Telephone 9457 Gerrard. 


“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated”’ can be obtained 
from the principal newsagents, and at all railway bookstalls, 
or will be sent direct from the office on the following terms: 


/ Unitep Kixncpom. e.. & 
TWELVE MONTHS ... eee oes ae «» 6 O prepaid 
ai ., By post, packedincardboard 9 0 Ke 


or for Six Montus, half the above price 
Single copies 6d., by post od. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Twetve Montus, by post, packed in cardboard gq 6 
Six Montns, by post, packed in cardboard ... 4 9 
Single copies 6d., by post 94d. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to the 


Kingshurst Publishing Company, Ltd., and crossed “‘ Lloyds 


Bank, Law Courts Branch.”’ 


In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of “‘ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated’ please communicate with the Pub- 
lishers at the above address. Postage will be refunded. 








Notes and Impressions 


We draw our readers’ attenton to a new 


Compe- competition which in our opinion should 
ee prove very popular. It is the winning sug- 
om 


gestion in our previous competition, and 
from personal experience in the offices of THe PLAYGOER 
AND Society we can vouch for its fascination! — Inci- 
dentally, we must again urge our readers to scan the 
rules of each competition before entering for it. The, 
number of people who never noticed that there was an¥ 
change at all in the competition last month was quite 
surprising ! 





T ‘The Masque of Shakespeare,’’ held on 
rhe behalf of the Shakespeare Memorial 
Shakes- National Theatre, was a complete success. 

oe. The beautiful grounds of the Countess 

emorial of Londesborough’s town residence at 
Regent's Park was the scene of the performances on the 
30th June and ist July, and Knoll Park, Sevenoaks, on 
and July. The occasions were marked with enthusiasm, 
all the performers entering into the spirit of the thing 
with a whole-heartedness that can only result in the good 
of the cause. The delightful part of Kitty Clive was 
taken by Lady Eileen Wellesley, the younger of the two 
daughters of the Duke and Duchess of Wellington. Lady 
Eileen, like many cultured English girls, is a student of 
Shakespeare, with a deep love for the drama. Peg 
Woflington was played by the dainty daughter of Lord 
and Lady Wenlock. As Portia, the Hon. Victoria Sack- 
ville West came through the ordeal with flying colours, 
while the dance of Miss Barbara Jekyll as Titania was 
received with well-deserved applause. Among other 
well-known members’ of Society whose efforts did so 
much to swell the funds of the memorial, may be men- 





tioned the Hon. Frances Lyttelton, Miss Shelley, Mrs. 
Walter Rubins, Mrs. Godfrey Baring, Miss Martin 
Harvey, Miss Daisy Benson and Mr. Richard Mansfield. 





Th The Botanic. Gardens were ‘filled with 
The trical thousands of visitors to the Theatrical 
G ne Garden Party held in aid of that deserving 
Party’ institution, the Actors’ Orphanage. The 


side shows ’’ were well patronised, and 
the orphanage was the richer by a considerable sum 
accordingly. The rain that fell occasionally: proved a 
blessing in disguise, as a rush was made for the booths 
for shelter, where much hay was made while the sun 
wasn’t shining. Noone could reasonably expect shelter in a 
booth without buying something! Much amusement was 
caused by Mr. Cyril Maude’s side-show, the waxworks, 
and the cricket match. Mr. Gerald du Maurier gave an 
‘*entertainment of an exceptional character.’’ In the 
Royal Palladium a continuous entertainffient took place 
by a hundred leading actors, actresses,.and vaudeville 
artistes. Signed photos and postcards were sold in thou- 
sands, while the strawberries and cream and afternoon 
tea tents did roaring business. The party was a big 
success from start to finish. t 


SN 





Th Judging from the amount of practical sym- 
N s L pathy shown at the Shaftesbury on June 
Matinee 30th, it would seem that the theatrical pro- 


fession looks with decided favour on the 
idea of National Service. Mr. Robert Courtneidge sent 
the ball of assistance rolling by kindly lending the theatre 
for the occasion, and Mr. Arthur Wood backed him up by 
mustering his orchestra in full force. After Miss Cicely 
Courtneidge had once again informed a_ delighted 
audience of her attachment to London, and Miss Florence 
Smithson had made everyone hear the ‘‘ Call of Arcady,” 
Sir John Hare reappeared to a veritable tumult of 
applause in *‘ A Quiet Rubber.’’ Mr. H. B. Irving, Mr. 
Albert Chevalier, Madame Ada Crossley, Sir Charles 
Wyndham—who with Miss Dorothy Thomas brought 
down the house in ‘‘ Mrs. Hilary Regrets ’’—etc., etc., 
all rendered yeoman service to the cause, and the after- 
noon concluded with the performance of the N.S.L. 
play, ‘‘ The Flame,’’ under the stage-management of 
Mr. Clifford Brooke In this the authoress (Miss 
Marianne Stayton), Miss Helen Leyton, Mr. Eric Mar- 
zetti, Mr. Harry Welchman and Mr. H. E. Pearce 
pleaded for the League in most successful . fashion. 
During an interval in the programme Lord Roberts 
‘returned thanks ’”’ for the afternoon’s entertainment, 
and introduced Lord Willoughby de Broke to the 
audience, who listened appreciatively to his lordship’s 
spirited lecture on the raison d’étre of the N.S.L. 





The The fifth performance arranged by the 
L Dramatic Sub-Committee equalled those it 
Club followed if it did not surpass them. An 

a artistic reading of the letter scene from 
‘* Two Gentlemen of Verona.’ was given by Miss Rosa- 
lind Ivan as the petulant and passionate Julia, and Miss 
Sybil Ruskin as the pert Lucetta was much appreciated, 
although there was a vague suggestion, that these two 
women of Shakespeare’s brain were a little out of their 
element in an up-to-date women’s club. The Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, recognising that a memorial to 
Shakespeare is widely accepted as a necessity, made a 
fluent and effective speech. The production for the. first 
time in England of ‘* Nuit D’Orient,’’ a one-act comedy 
in verse, by Mademoiselle Alice” Clerc, playéd “by the 
authoress, Miss Sybil Ruskin, Mr. McClintoch Clive and 
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\ir. Hugh Owen possessed distinct poetic, if not very 
s rong dramatic, quality, and was_ enthusiastically 
received. 





; A performance of ‘‘ When the Dead 
Ae. Awaken ’’ concluded a successful season at 
sen the Rehearsal Theatre, during which 


Club ‘* Ghosts,’’ ‘‘ Hedda Gabler,”’ ‘‘ The Master 
Builder,’’ *‘ Rosmerholm,’’ as well as this play, have 
been produced. Although ‘‘ When the Dead Awaken ”’ 
outvied its predecessors in gloomy pessimism, there was 
no flagging in zeal on the stage nor interest in the 
audience. Indeed, ‘‘ The Strange Lady’’ gave Miss 
Catherine Lewis the greatest opportunity for skilful im- 
personation in the series, and both Mr. Rathmell Wilson 
as Rubek and Miss Pax Robertson as Maria played with 
an intensity that was almost convincing. Mr. J. Cassels 
Cobb gave a robust reading of Ulfheim, smaller parts 
being taken by Miss Catherin Robertson and Mr. Stanley 
Roberts. 





ne On Thursday, June 16th, a special matinée 

As sh was given at the Court Theatre, under the 
Like It. direction of Mr. Clive Currie. The forest 
scenes from Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As You Like It’’ were 
chosen for the occasion, with Mr. Clive Currie as Jaques 
and Miss Mary Forbes as Rosalind. A new play, entitled 
‘*The Accolade,’’ by Gaston Gervex, was successfully 
produced by Mr. H. A. Saintsbury. Among the per- 
formers at the matinée were Mile. D’Ariel, Misses Jean 
Graeme, Evelyn Vanderzee, Evelyn Grey, May Saker, 
Violet Morene, Irene Delisse, Rose Macdonald, Messrs. 
H. A. Saintsbury, Clarence Derwent, B. A. Pittar, W. 
Ringham, Fred Grove, E. Torrence, M. Mazeran, and 
Dennis Cleugh. 





We are frequently honoured with messages, 
epistles and visits from ambitious young 
people who wish to put the memory of David 
Garrick in the shade—in other words, to go on the stage. 
Now, while we are only too delighted to give advice, we 
would esteem it a favour if aspirants to theatrical fame 
would give us warning beforehand. It is disconcerting 
for the Sub. to enter in the midst of a momentous private 
interview with some world-famous celebrity and to inform 
his chief, ‘‘ Please, Mr. Editor, the aspirants are blocking 
the staircase, and the printer’s boy can’t get up.’’ An 
appointment arranged beforehand would avert all this. 
The Editor will be pleased to see each caller individually, 
and (without in any way guaranteeing a “ job’’) to give 
some valuable wrinkles. 


Theatrical 
Aspirants. 





“The There is one individual that we believe Sir 
Commies William Gilbert forgot to put on the list, 

» and that is the play-going plague whom, 
tator for want of a better title, we shall dub ‘*‘ The 
Commentator.’’ This scourge is of both sexes, is found 


in all parts of the house—not merely in the gallery—is 
of quite harmless appearance, obviously means well— 
yea, is a very well of well-meaning—is enthusiasm incar- 
nate, applause personified, rapture cqnsummated, but 
oh !—such an excuse for homicide! He—or she—com- 
ments. He—or she—says, ‘‘ Look, there he is! ’’ ‘‘ See, 
that’s the one!’’ ‘‘ Well, I never!’ ‘‘ Isn’t she kill- 
ing?’’ ‘* Did you hear that?’’—and you hear what 
‘ou heard! Has he—or she—-seen the play before? 
hen the world soon knows it. He—or she—but need 
ve go on? You recognise the felon by this time if you 
have ever been to a theatre. By one token in particular 
ou may tell every member of the tribe. It is the token 
if the ejaculatory comment. Once we took a friend to 
ee ‘‘ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’’ and after a time we 
aid to him, ‘‘ Those people on the right are going ‘ tut ! 
it! tut!’’’ ‘* Stamp on their feet,’’ he replied. 


ber YGOER 


WINNERS OF LAST 
MONTH’S COMPETITION 


For the best suggestion; in the opinion of the Editor, for 


A COMPETITION SUITABLE .FOR READERS 
OF‘ THE PLAYGOER & SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED’ 


The first prize has been awarded to 
Miss M. T. MAW, 
“ Ashcroft,” 
Outwood Common, 
Redhill 
And the second prize to 
Mr. E. SAVI, 
1 Amherst Avenue, é 
Ealing 





We have pleasure in adopting Miss Maw’s suggestion as our 


NEW COMPETITION 


“Take any-6 consecutive words from ‘ The Playgoer 
& Society Illustrated ” and’ write a short criticism of the 
Play of the Month, using the initial letters of the 
chosen words.” 


Example : Sentence chosen, ‘‘ At whose country cottage 
she arrives.” Criticism, ‘‘ A witty comedy certainly 


skilfully acted.” 


N.B,—The six consecutive words may be taken from any part of 
“The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” but they must make a 
complete sentence or phrase. 


For the best criticism, in the opinion of the Editor, will be 
awarded a prize of : 


FREE tickets for FOUR Orchestra Stalls 

theatre in the world, to be desig- 
mie by the winner (but not to exceed 
in value £2 2s.), together with a Cash 
Prize of £2 2s. 


and for the second best criticism : 


FREE tickets for TWO Orchestra Stalls 
at any theatre in the world, to be desig- 
nated by the winner (but not to exceed 
in value £1 naa together with a Cash 
Prize of £1 1 


The winners may thus, at our expense, take a party of friends to 
the theatre, and to dinner before the play, or supper afterwards. 





READ THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS CAREFULLY : 
Criticisms will be judged according to (a) Fairness, (b) Rats yom 


All criticisms sent in must be accompanied by our 
—. Coupon, which will be found on page ix a ge page 174), 


ere is no entrance fee. 


2. A_ competitor may submit any nuthber of criticisms, but each 
must ‘be accompanied by a competition coupon. 


3. Criticisms must reach this “office on or before 9.30 a.m. on 
the 3rd of August, 1910. 


4. Address your letter to “ COMPETITION,” c/o “ The Playgoer 
and Society Illustrated,” 12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


The following is an express condition of this Competition: 


All competitors must accept the published decision of the Editor of 
“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated ” as final, and they enter 
only on this understanding. 


Results will be published in our next number, published in London 
on 15th August, 1910. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THIS NEW COMPETITION, 
IF THEY WIN YOU WILL BE INCLUDED IN THEIR THEATRE 
AND SUPPER PARTY. 
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“* The Breed of the Treshams.” By John Rutherford. 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre on 25th June, 1910. 


1 Mr. Martin Harvey, Miss N. de Silva, Messrs. Philip 
Hewland, Charles Glenney, Eric Mayne, S. Major jones, E. 
Combermere, Alfred Mansfield, Denholm Muir, Leonard 
Craske, Percy Foster, George Cooke, A. B. McKay, B. A. 
Pittar, A. Wilson, D. Bain, Misses Brenda Gibson, Bessie 
Elder, and Sybil Walsh. 


UCKY is the actor-manager who has always 
‘* something up his sleeve.’’ Mr. Martin Harvey is 
one of these lucky ones. He is sure of a house for 
** The Only Way,’’ and equally sure for ‘‘ The Breed of 
the Treshams.’’ The public knows what it likes, and it 





her too much to marry her; he knew himself, and his 
worldly experience told him how utterly: such a union 
would fail. But he must needs help her to marry his 
brother—the legitimate son of his father—and bear tor- 
ture, shame and reproach to shield the lady’s cowardly 
brother from. disgrace for her dear sake. An audience 
will never fail to appreciate such noble self-sacrifice, and 
will forgive a man anything if he only carries himself 
well through it, plays the game to a woman, and. holds 
his life as cheaply as his purse. 

Miss N. de Silva, in her original part of Batty, came 
in for a fair share of appreciation. Miss Silva is 
undoubtedly one of our best ‘‘ boy-actresses.”’ She 





Photos) 


Mr. MARTIN HARVEY 


(Ellis & Walery 
Miss N. de SILVA 


in ** The Breed of the Treshams” 


certainly likes Mr. Martin Harvey as ‘‘ the Rat.’’ I 
am one of the public and I like him, too. Immensely. 
He gave us an original Richard III.; he triumphed in 
the part. But as Reresby, the Rat, he is Martin Harvey, 
and, after all, it was Martin Harvey we went to see. 
They were good old days when thé Treshams threw in 


the work of their swords for their king, and their breed ° 


was one to write plays around. We know, of course, 
that Lieutenant Reresby was an illegitimate Tresham, 
but he had his father’s blood and nerve, his longing for 
a fight, his love of gambling, drinking and the other 
attributes of noble descent. Above all—and therein. lies 
the secret of the success of the play+-Reresby loved a 
woman with just that wild, reckless love that never 
fails to bring down the pit and the gallery. He loved 


seemed to live her part and thoroughly enjoy it. Miss 
Brenda Gibson touched the hearts of her audience. Hers 
was a sweet and interesting rendering of the Hon. 
Margaret Hungerford, a woman who couldn’t believe 
that it was possible for any man to serve two masters. 
She didn’t know ‘‘ the Rat’”’ in his true colours. Mr. 
Charles Glenney as Colonel Hungerford and Mr. Eric 
Mayne as Colonel Curwen were both admirably suited. 

Mr. Martin Harvey has used the vastness of the 
Lyccum stage to the greatest advantage in the setting of 
‘‘ The Breed of the Treshams.’’ The play is put on with 
a mounting worthy of the best traditions of this famous 
playhouse, while the incidental music, played by a large 
orchestra, under the direction of Mr. H. Sullivan Brooke, 
was not the least interesting feature of the production. 
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‘‘ Billy’s Bargain.” By Robert Lascelles. 
Produced at the Garrick Theatre on 24th June, 1910. 
Messrs. Weedon Grossmith, John Clulow, Wilfred Forster, 
Oswald Marshall, A. B. Murray, Frank H. Denton, Arthur 


Chesney, Henry Latimer, Misses Fortescue, Lynne Fontanne, 
Marjorie Dore, Annie Hill, Olga Morra, and others. 


ILLY ROTTERFORD is a young man_ who 

excels in nothing but a capacity for wasting his 
father’s money and the lavish entertainment of his 
Bohemian friends at the expense of moneylenders. 
Naturally he is hard up. He owes £10,000, and his 
father, who disturbs one of Billy’s pleasant little even- 
ings, refuses to help him. Billy’s friend puts forward a 
proposition that should get him out of the trouble. 
Billy is to be captured by Caucasian brigands. Zam- 
passa, the chief, arranges to hand aver one-half of the 
ransom—Z.20,000—to be paid by his father for his 
release, to his friend, who will, with the money, pay off 
Billy’s creditors. All goes well and Billy is carried off 


Drama of the Month (continued) 


PLAYGOER 
wSOCI r 
ILLUSTRATED 


‘* Billy’s Bargain ’’ compels laughter, but once out in 
the open air you wonder what you laughed at. In 
calling the play a ‘sensational farce’’ the author 
shields himself from criticism. One must forgive any- 
thing in a sensational farce, but if there is still a public 
for this sort of thing I am afraid that those who are 
working for the recognition of the drama as a teacher 
rather than an entertainer will never live to see their 
ideals realised. 

Mr. Weedon Grossmith made fun out of his part—but 
on what a part to waste his efforts! Two performances 
stood out from the others and are deserving of special 
mention: Mr. Arthur Chesney’s Zampassa and Miss 
Olga Morra’s Vera Vanderhousan. The play is well 
mounted and the audiences are distinctly friendly. ° 

The scene depicted below shows Billy, captured by 
the brigands, just before he is carried away to the moun- 
tains. Daily expecting the attack, his bath and clothes 
are all ready, and he is suitably dressed for the journey. 





Photo} 


[Foulsham & Banfeld 


An exciting scene from ‘“ Billy’s Bargain” 


to the mountains, where he amuses himself by falling: in 
love with the wife of the second in command. Then 
the trouble arises. Billy’s father won’t pay the ran- 
som and he finds himself in peril. The lady, who seems 
to have been as much in love with Billy as he with her, 
pleads for his release, and Zampassa promises that he 
shall go that day. A meeting of the brigands is held 
and Billy is allowed to go. ‘‘ But,’’ says* Zampassa, 
‘“he must go by the shortest route!’’ The ‘‘ shortest 
route ’’ is a drop of several hundred feet down a preci- 
pice, and amid the excitement Billy is dropped over! 
Falling on a snow bank he is, however, saved, and 
returns to his father. Now Billy is an amateur actor, 
and, determined to revenge himself on his father, dis- 
guises himself as Zampassa, and with a few choice 
friends surprises the old man at his country house. With 
knives and revolvers a sum of £20,000 is demanded, and 
in fear and trembling Rotterford, senior, pays up. 
Tearing off his false beard, Billy reveals himself, and his 
father, who appreciates the joke, allows him to keep the 
money and forgives the past. 
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‘Priscilla Runs Away.” By Elizabeth Arnim. 
Produced at the Haymarket Theatre on 28th June, 1910. 


Miss Neilson-Terry, Messrs. E. Lyall Swete, Edward 
Rigby, E. A. Warburton, Charles Maude, Chas. V. France, 
Louis Goodrich, Donald Calthrop, ]. Fisher White, H. R. 
Hignett, Misses Helen Haye, Amy Lamborn, Sydney Fair- 
brother, Agnes Thomas, Frances_lvor, Victoria Addison, 
Margaret Murray, and Enid Rose. 


HE Princess Priscilla objects to being forced into a 

marriage with anyone, whether she loves him or 
not. That’s why she runs away from the Grand Ducal 
castle of her loving father. She takes her tutor with her 
and her maid, Annalise. She comes to England, where 
all the beautiful (and unbeautiful) fugitives come. After 
a fortnight in a country cottage in England, where she 
tries to do good, but with disastrous results, the Prince 
of Lucerne follows her and breaks in upon a scene of 
wretchedness. All the available cash has been given away 
by the Princess; neither she nor her tutor know how to 
get more without disclosing their whereabouts. The 
Prince saves the situation, and in despair the Princess 
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Drama of the 


runs away again, this time home to her father.. There she 
learns that it has been given out that she is ill and con- 
fined to her room. The Prince follows her and is sur- 
prised to find that his affections are reciprocated. But 
he tells her that he is going back to do good. Her 
distress is alarming! She has seen her mistake, the 
result of her bungling, and implores him to stay, or not 
to go alone. 

A really amusing and jolly little play. Miss Neilson- 
Terry (much better name than Phillida Terson, isn’t it?) 
acts splendidly and looks her part of a noble Princess to 
the letter. Mr. E. Lyall Swete as the tutor, Herr Fritz- 
ing, is interesting—rather a sad picture, but distinctly 
interesting. An amusing piece of acting was that of Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother as Mrs. Jones. Mr. Charles Maude, 
Mr. Charles V. France and Mr. Donald Calthrop also 
gave performances worthy of special mention. 


** Don César de Bazan.” At the Lyric. 


Adapted by Gerald Du Maurier. Produced at the Lyric Theatre on 
3lst May, 1910. 


Mr. Lewis Waller, Miss Madge Titheradge, Messrs. Leon 
Quartermaine, William Haviland, Alec F. Thompson, Frank 
Woolfe, H. B. Tabberer, A. Baxendell, Henry Stevens, 
Caton Woodville, Cronin Wilson, Lewis Kroughton, Reginald 
Dane, Patrick Degan, Arthur Ansell, Misses Beryl Mercer 
and Minnie Griffen. 


R. LEWIS WALLER’S plays may be classified 

under three, headings: Wallerish, Wallerer and 
Wallerest. I like the first best and the last least. 
‘Don César de Bazan’’ must be included among. the 
Wallerest. I like a breezy Waller: not one that blows 
half a gale. - Don César was.a devil-may-care, wild, 
irresponsible sort of a fellow, but Mr. Waller showed 
him in the light of a blusterer, which Don César never 
was. There were moments when we saw the true Don 
César, and then Mr. Waller was at. his best. His 
defiance of the King of Spain was splendid. Miss Madge 
Titheradge was responsible for most of the nice things 
said about the play as a whole. She lent to the character 
of Marita that suggestion of quick, impulsive fire which 
is one of the greatest attractions of the women of 
Southern climates. Her dance in the opening scene was 
just as characteristic of the Spanish woman of the lower 
classes as her acting. It was inspiring. 

It was a finely-drawn characier, this woman who sarg 
and danced in the streets of Madrid, who was loved by 
a king, and whose ambition to serve her queen led to 
her mysterious marriage with Don César de Bazan. 
It is difficult to imagine such a period of life in any 
civilised country (if Spain could be called civilised in 
those days) when the circumstances leading up to the 
happy union of Marita and Don César were possible, 
but that quite as strange, and even stranger, happenings 
did occur is common history. 

In these days of ‘* tuppenny-tubes,’’ aeroplanes and 
taxi-cabs, one feels a nasty jar on stepping out of the 
atmosphere of wild love and romance at the Lyric into 
the mud and drizzle of Shaftesbury Avenue, while the 
mere sight of a policeman infuses the longing for a 
sword and a fight. 

A clever little playlet, by W. Cronin Wilson, ‘‘ The 
Great Game,"’ preceded ‘‘ Don César de Bazan.’’ A 
burglar is hiding from the police in the house of a thief. 
Their landlady has gone out shopping, and meanwhile 
her supposed nephew arrives. He is\only a Yorkshire 
yokel on a holiday, but his talking upsets the burglar, 
who threatens him with a revolver. Suddenly the nephew 
seizes the revolver and turns it on the other two. He is 
Jim Marsh, the famous detective, and tikes his prisoner 
captive. Messrs, A. F. Thompson, W. Cronin Wilson 


and Stanley Logan give interesting performances in this 
little drama. 


. atmosphere. 





Month (continued) 


**Die Flederma.s.” By Johann Strauss. 
Produced at His Majesty’s Theatre on 4th July, 1910. 
Messrs. Joseph O’Mara, Frederick Ranalow, John Bards- 
ley, Arthur Royd, R. Scrope, — Quentin, Arthur Wynn, 
alt 


er Passmore, Misses Muriel Terry, Carrie Tubb, and 
Beatrice La Palme. 


IE FLEDERMAUS ’’—known in English as 

‘*The Bat ’’—produced by the Beecham Opera 
Comique Company, is probably the only opera comique 
ever sung by the great operatic stars of the world. The 
book has been translated by Mr. Alfred Kalisch. The 
opera is one of the gems of the Beecham productions. 
‘* Die Fledermaus ’’ is the work of Johann Strauss the 
second... He died in 1899 and inherited much of the 
wonderful talent of his fatner. He was the composer of 
over four hundred delightful waltzes, of which perhaps 
the most popular to-day is ‘‘ The Blue Danube.”’ It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the music of this work is 
full of the spirit of Viennese waltz. In itself it sums 
up all the gaiety of Vienna, her love of beauty and art. 
The story of the play is centred around a gentleman of 
independent means, whose fiery temper has led him to a 
breach of the peace. He is sentenced to eight days in 
prison. He is persuaded by a friend, who is known as 
‘** The Bat,’’ to spend his last night of freedom at a masque 
ball in the villa of a Russian Prince. So soon as her 
husband leaves her—ostensibly for prison—-a former 
lover who taught her singing pays the wife a visit, and 
to save her name he takes the place of the husband when 
the officers call to take him to prison. Hearing that her 
husband is at the ball the lady goes also, disguised as a 
Hungarian Princess. Here she discovers her maid posing 
as a French artiste and her husband posing as a Count, 
In the last act we find the prison governor in a state of 
intoxication, which makes explanations and forgiveness 
possible. 

Mr. Walter Passmore was responsible for most of the 
fun of the evening as Frank, the governor of the prison. 
He kept the audience in roars of laughter. The fine 
singing of Miss Carrie Tubb met with well-earned recog- 
nition, as did the work of Miss Beatrice La Palme as 
Adele the maid, and Miss Muriel Terry as Prince 
Orlofsky. 

The opera was capitally produced, the stage-manage- 
ment being particularly good. As in most comic operas, 
the book was much below the music in quality, but in a 
translation it is impossible to introduce the proper 
Making all due allowances, therefore, the 
production must be recorded a complete success. 





The Thomas Beecham Opera Comique season, which 
closes this month, has received a welcome seldom given 
to similar performances. It would be impossible to write 
failure against any of the productions, while phenomenal 
success has been achieved by many. ‘‘ Mignette,’’ 
‘* Tales of Hoffmann,’’ and ‘‘ Shamus O’Brien ’’ must, 
1 suppose, top the list, with ‘‘ Werther,’’ ‘‘ Hansel and 
Gretel,’’ ‘‘ Il Seraglio,’’ ‘‘ Cosi Fan Tutte,’’ ‘‘ Le Nozze 
di Figaro,’’ and ‘‘ Feuersnot ’’ very close in popularity. 
Among the noble army of artistes who have raised the 
echoes of His Majesty’s may be mentioned the principals, 
Betty Booker, Edith Evans, Zélie de Lussan, Muriel 
Terry, Maggie Teyte, Alice Verlet, Nera d’Argel, Caro- 
line Hatchard, Agnes Nicholls, Beatrice La Palme, Carrie 
Tubb, Ruth Vincent, John Bardsley, John Coates, Ellison 
Van Hoose, Wilson Pembroke, D. Byndon-Ayres, Walter 
Hyde, Joseph O’Mara, Arthur Royd, Leon de Sousa, 
Albert Archdeacon, Harry Dearth, Alfred Kaufmann, 
Robert Radford, Frederic Austin, Lewys James, Robert 
Maitland, and Frederick Ranalow. ws 

H: V. M. 
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A Country Fair 






“sie 


on behalf of “Our Dumb Friends’ League” 


of the Fair at the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, on July rst and 2nd, there was a good at- 
endance, and the proceeds, which go to ‘‘ Our Dumb 
‘riends’ League,’’ should be well up to the average. 
ven with both days wet a sum of about £1,600 was 


De: the unpropitious weather on both days 


raised, while the net amount derived from the ‘‘ Country 
airs’? in the previous four years just averaged £1,500 
a year. 


The ‘‘ Fair ’’ was opened on July 1st by the Duchess of 





Photo) (Topical Press 


The Opening Ceremony 


Portland, who for some weeks had been energetically 
concerning herself with its promotion. The Duchess has 
not only, as is well known, a kindly and sympathetic 
feeling for poor humans, but also, like her husband, a 
great love for animals, and the poor broken-down horse 
claims her special pity. One of her great hobbies is the 
Home of Rest for Horses, another is ‘‘ Our Dumb 
Friends’ League,’’ and her interest in the latter secured 
the assistance at the ‘‘ Country Fair ’’ of a large number 
of Scciety people. 

Katharine Duchess of Westminster opened the fair on 
the second day, and Sir John Clifton Robinson presided. 
On _ both occasions the opening was signalled to the public 
by the firing of a rocket—quite a novel idea. Among 
those interested in the féte, and who were present on one 
of the two days, were the Duchess of Beaufort, the 
Duchess of Bedford, the Duke and Duchess of Teck, and 
Princess Marie Louise of Bourbon. The latter was presi- 
dent of the Good Luck booth, and had with her Miss 
Janotha, whose celebrated black cat ‘‘ White Heather ’’ 
was very much admired, and was no doubt the means 
of many donations finding their way to the collection box. 
The Duchess of Portland was president of the Flower 
booth, where was also Mrs. Leopold Albu. An attractive 
booth was the miscellaneous stall, in charge of Princess 
Lowenstein Wertheim, who had quite a host of assis- 
tants ; whilst the miscellaneous booth was under the presi- 
dency of the Ranee of Sarawak, others here being Mrs. 
Henry Ash and Miss Ash, and Mrs. O’Donnell. 

Very handsome looked Mrs. Claude Watney, who was 
at the Thatched Cottage, where cigars and cigarettes 
were sold with the able assistance of Mr. Maurice Farkoa, 
Mr. Lambelet, and Mr. Claude Watney. Another much 
frequented stall was the book booth, notwithstanding the 
fact that when people are on amusement bent they do not 
as a rule trouble about literature. Here Lady War- 
wick, Mrs. Gertie de S. Wentworth-James, and Mrs. 
Maud Churton Braby, with a number of assistants, did 
brisk business. One of. the greatest centres of attraction 
was the Parisian novelty booth, presided over by Miss 
Lily Elsie. 

In the Conservatory the clever artists at the Café 
Chantant and the Stella Theatre attracted many cus- 
tomers, as also did the roundabouts and music and picture 
nosteards booth, which was in charge of Miss Margaret 

‘ooper, with a number of business-like assistants. 





Lady Ormonde was president of the Irish booth, where 
was also Lady Donegall, the assistants including the 
former’s handsome unmarried daughter, Lady Constance 
Butler, Lady Alice Mahon, Lady Dorothy Walpole, Lady 
Edward Spencer Churchill and her daughter, Mrs. Ben 
Bathurst. Here little Lord Donegall, the youngest Mar- 
quis in the peerage, collected on behalf ef ‘‘ Our Dumb 
Friends’ League ’’ Animals’ Hospital. At the French 
provisions booth pretty Lady Townshend had her sister, 
Miss Marjorie Sutherst, and Dowager Lady St. Levan— 
Lord Townshend’s aunt, Lady Tenterden, Mrs. Adrian 
Hope, Mrs. Ponsonby, Miss Jacquelin Hope, and Miss 
Violet Stopford were all down as assistants. Other stall- 
holders were Dowager Lady Guilford, Lady Duckworth, 
Lady Clifton Robinson, the Countess of Kinnoull, the 
Countess of Warwick, Florence Lady Clarke-Jervoise, 
Lady Collen, Lady William Lennox, Lady Evelyn Ewart, 
Lady de Rutzen, Lady Parsons, and Lady Malcolm of 
Poltalloch, who with the Duchess de Lousada had the 
* Horse Ambulance ”’ booth. 

The Horse Ambulance is perhaps the one that appeals 
most to the public of the many schemes initiated by 
‘*Our Dumb Friends’ League?’ for benefiting ‘‘ those 
that cannot speak for themselves.’’ Through the prompt 
arrival of the ambulance on the scene of a street accident 
the sufferings of many an injured horse have been 
alleviated. The ambulance, too, has been the means of 
saving numerous equine lives, as before ‘‘Our Dumb 


Lad 





The Horse Ambulance 


Friends’ League ’’ thought of the humane idea the badly 
injured horse was as a rule quickly despatched in the 
street without being given a chance of recovery. 

Most of the leading actresses and actors were to be 
seen there. _Miss Violet Vanbrugh, Mr. and Mrs. Hay- 
den Coffin, Miss Phyllis Broughton, Miss Phyllis Dare, 
Miss Decima’ Moore, and Miss Margaret Cooper held 
stalls; Mrs. Jack Harrison, as in previous years, had 
charge of the American ‘Bar, assisted by a score of ladies, 
and also by Mr. Boriani, of the Pall Mall Restaurant, so 
noted for his American cocktails. 

Mr. Arthur J. Coke, the secretary, is an admirable 
organizer of a bazaar or charity féte, for he makes it his 
strict rule that visitors shall not be pestered to buy, 
whereby he invariably secures a vary large attendance. 
Thanks to his tact and energy the League is not only 
known all over the country, but is one of the most 
favoured recipients of Royalty’s and Society’s patronage ; 
which is as it should be, for the object of the League— 
to encourage kindness to animals—must appeal to every 
right-minded person. The League has 16 horse ambu- 
lances, an animals’ hospital, six shelters for stray cats, 
and this year it has granted 600 dog licences in deserving 
cases. None the less it is most urgently in need of funds, 
and subscriptions or donations will be most gratefully 
received by Mr. Arthur J. Coke, secretary, ‘‘ Our Dumb 
Friends’ League,’’ 118 Victoria Street, S. W. The editor 
of the PLaycorr anp Society trusts that a word to the 
charitable will be sufficient ! 
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The ) 
International Horse Show 


A GREAT SOCIAL FUNCTION ) 
OPAPP PDPAARRDOOO OOOO] 





Horse Show at Olympia was undoubtedly a great 
SUCCESS. Although the show was not, of course, 
honoured by the presence of Royalty, many of the leaders 
of Society availed themselves of the opportunity of attend- 
ing afforded by the wishes of King George. With tactful 


I N spite of the sad death of the King the International 


Mr. A. G. VANDERBILT 
One of the Judges at the Horse Show 


foresight His Majesty saw that the closing of the show 
would mean a loss of thousands of pounds to exhibitors, 
contractors, and employees, and it was his special desire 
that the great social function should take place. 

As the names of the horses and their owners have been 
already published in the columns of the daily and weekly 
Press it would be superfluous to repeat them here. 

Considerable interest was taken by the visitors in the 
exhibits on the stands, and between the performances the 
beautifully decorated corridors were thronged with 
spectators. 

The stand of Tue PLayGoerR anp Society ILLUSTRATED 
aroused a great deal of attention. The colour scheme 
was in gold and mauve, the front and side of the stand 
being reproductions of the well-known front cover of the 
magazine. A mechanical dancing doll caused ‘much 
amusement to the little ones, and in many instances not 
the little ones only, but their parents! -Ladieswho 
visited the stand were presented with fans, which were 
very acceptable in the hot weather that prevailed during 
the early part of the show. 
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One of the most novel exhibits at the show was that 
of Mrs. Burn, of Langham, Oakham, the designer and 
producer of sporting weather cocks. ‘These picture 
weather vanes, cut out of zinc, suitable for the roof of a 
stable, are quite picturesque. The designs are after 
Alkin and from various old prints, including illustrations 
from that celebrated book ‘“* Jorrocks.”’ It was an 
honour of which Mrs. Burn might well be proud that she 
was able to claim Queen Alexandra among her patrons 
some time ago, and really at the Horse Show she booked 
orders far in advance of her expectations. 

During the whole of the Horse Show the beautifully 
situated Royal Palace Hotel was crowded with guests, 
including Mr. Walter Winans, who is well known as 
owning some of the finest horses in the country, and was 
one of the principal prize-winners. The hotel is not only 
most popular during the season, but all the year round. 
The management is perfect and provides every comfort, 
and with the fine view over Kensington Gardens, and its 
Empress Rooms, where dances are held, also smart 
wedding receptions, it is quite an ideal place to stay at. 

Ross, the well-known tailor, of Exeter and London, 
exhibited his ‘ Exmoor’’ safety habit, which has gained the 
greatest favour, and many of the smartest ladies in 
the ‘‘ crack ’’’ meets are now scen wearing them. It has 
not only the advantage of safety, but is most comely 
when walking. Mr. Ross is most energetic in all move- 
ments for the progress of Exeter, and was one of ‘the 
most prominent helpers in the great pageant held there. 

Brown & Son, with a business established 100 years 
ago, are still to the fore with their ‘special polish for 
boots and leather, which, unlike so many others which 
give a fine polish but destroy the leather, gives the best 
effect and preserves it. Mr. Brown is an ardent sports- 
man, and well known in the horse world. 


‘* Asplinto’’ called the attention of visitors by having 
their little Shetland pony in their stand, a chubby little 
fellow, which showed far more breed than is usual in this 
type. The ‘‘ Asplinto ’’ remedy is a cure for splints, bone 
spavin, curb, etc.; it is not only harmless, and does not 
remove the hair, but the horse can be used while under 
treatment. 


One of the most noted exhibits at the Horse Show 
was that of Thomas & Sons, of 6 Brook Street, 
Hanover Square, who are the pioneers of Ladies’ Ride- 
astride Habits and 
Apron _ Side-saddle 
Safety Skirts, and 
to demonstrate their 
equestrienne attire 
they had two ladies 
sitting on horses 
throughout the day. 
It has been a vexed 
question for years: 
‘*Should a woman 
ride astride?’’ for it 
naturally seems un- 
feminine and looks 
awkward; but a 
woman should have 
the same comfort as a 
man, and to get over 
this difficulty, Mr. 
Thomas so designs 
and arranges the 
habit that a lady rid- 
ing astride retains her 
elegance, which is 
proved by the fact that many of the smartest and most 
exclusive in Society are now seen in the hunting field 
wearing his habits. The illustration, however, will show 
that Mr. Thomas also caters for those who still prefer 
the side-saddle. 
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» Horse Show Notes 
‘ 


By WALTER WINANS 8 


HWOPPPPPAPPDHPO DODO COOOL 


AVING been asked by the Editor to give my views 

I on Horse Shows in general, I am jotting down a 

4& few things which seem to me capable of improve- 
ment. 

To begin with, the thing that I am always harping on, 
the rings in which the horses are judged, must be improved 
if committees of Horse Shows want to get exhibitors to 
show good horses and if they want to avoid accidents. 

The general idea—of course, I am not alluding to shows 
like the International and Richmond—is that any piece of 
waste ground is good enough; if it is surrounded by: 
hurdles or ropes. The result is that exhibitors are 


justice to our horses, give the public a good show and 
not be in dread of breaking down our horses. 

Another point; it is too often considered at small shows 
that anyone can judge .the jumpers, and the result is that 
there is great dissatisfaction among the competitors. 

This is the reason why at some shows there is such a 
poor entry in jumping classes. 

Speaking of jumping, it was curious at* the Inter. 
national Horse Show to notice how few people understand 
what the jumping in pairs was intended for; in fact, one 
writer complained that a good horse would be handi- 
capped if his mate was a bad jumper and caused their 
combined scores to be bad. 

This is the same as if a man complained that a high 
stepper harnessed in a pair with one that did not step 
high could not win a prize against a pair that stepped 
alike. 

The idea of jumping in pairs, on the Continental 
system, is, primarily, to show good horsémanship, points 
counting for perfect dressing at the jumps. Often there 
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** Lonsdale” and ‘* Londesborough.” 


expected to drive valuable horses, worth several thousand 
pounds apiece, and, in the case of ‘‘ pace and action”’ 
horses, at great speed, on a rough field, over which it is 
dangerous and unfit to drive a cab horse, and the grass 
is cut much too short, making it slippery. 

Personally, I have made up my mind not to exhibit my 
horses on such rings in future, and if other exhibitors will 
follow my example we may perhaps be able to get things 
remedied. 

One drives for pleasure, and there is no pleasure in being 
nearly bumped out of the carriage and breaking one’s 
wheels (I have had several carriages break under me 
owing to the rough ground). Seme shows are held even 
in ridge and furrow fields. 

Another thing, it is very dangerous to go round turns 
fast, even: where the ground is level. It ought to be 
banked up;.but at some shows the ground actually slopes 
the «rong hy at the turns, causing ridden horses to slip 
and driven horses to upset the carriages. 

I am not referring to the case where one of my trotters 
had. an upset lately, as I was not there and know nothing 
of the circumstances. But all turns should be made easy, 
and sweeping, and banked up if possible, then we can do 
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(W. A: Rowch 
Champion Tandem at Richmond 


are competitions for four horses to jump in line; it is, in 
fact, a military test, and, secondarily, a test of horses’ 
jumping. Also, the way to win such a prize is not only 
to have the men well drilled, but to choose horses of the 
same build and stride, who will take off together and 
land together, not have one horse who, in steeplechasing 
language, ‘‘ gains at every fence.’’ 

One result ofthe various Marathon races and Corin- 
thian races for coaches is that it has for ever killed the 
superstition that ‘‘ American trottéfs cannot pull weight 
or stay,’’ as all the winning teams ‘were American trotters. 

Shows have also proved that four wheels are better than 
two for showing a horse. In no class, except those 
specially made for two-wheeled eatriages, have I seen a 
single horse driven in a two-wheeled Carriage. . The 
reason, of course, is that the ‘‘ Knee action ’’ of a two- 
wheeler, however well balanced, throws a’ horse out of 
his stride, just like rising in the stirrups, instead of 
‘‘ bumping,’’ often makes a horse seem to trot lame if he 
is fresh. People are also beginning to appreciate the 
light American carriages, as a horse can show better hock 
action when he is not pulling weight. 

Water Winans. 
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Mr. Walter Winans’ Horses 
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. Mr. Walter Winans in his Russian Calesh f 
. **Coker’s Rosador” and “ Proserpine,” driven by Miss Vera Morris 
. “Invicta,” Ist prize, Roadsters or Trotters’ Class 
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Mr. Walter Winans’ Horses 
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* Joe W.,” an enormous trotter. 17.2 high 
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W. A, Rouch. 


Mr. Walter Winans on his Russian Racing Droshki 
Mr. Walter Winans’ Galloping Polish Team 
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The Wyndham D.C. in ‘‘ The Undercurrent.””’ The work 
of this club is well known for its finish and general excellence, 
but in this production they beat their own record. The only 
fault to be found was slight indistinctness on the part of 
some of the players, notably Mrs. H. St. John Oliver as the 
foreign Countess, who allowed her broken English to make 
her at times inaudible to those at the back of the stalls, but 
who otherwise gave a fine sympathetic performance, Mr. 
Godfrey Washington, who played Sir Frank Keniston in 
capable fashion, and Mr. Frank Mead, who gave a polished 
Gresham Banthorpe. The opening of the play was con- 
siderably weakened by the error of judgment on the part of 
these players. With the entry of Mrs. J. E. McCulloch as 
the bright American heiress the pitch of the voices was raised, 
and from thence to the end of the play the production was 
truly excellent. The Joshua Sapcott of Mr. W. Harold Squire 
was inimitable, his stenes with the fractious Colonel, delight- 
fully played by Mr. W. Ellis Reynolds, causing hearty amuse- 
ment, whilst his plaintive proposal to the Countess was quite 
touching. Some of the finest work was done by Miss Nora J. 
Cattley and Mr. Hermann Erskine as Lord and Lady Shelmer- 
dine, the characterisation of these parts being extremely good, 
as also was the Marquis of Mr. Malcolm Child. The youth- 
ful characters were in the capable hands of Messrs. Herbert 
T. Bolingbroke, Edward Samuel, and Miss Norah Gregory 
Jones, Miss Madge Smyth and Mr. R. W. Windus being 
responsible for. the two servants. The stage management, 
which was excellent, was in the hands of Mr. Leonard Graves. 


The Robins D.C. in ‘‘ My Innocent Boy.”” Was this club 
suffering from end-of-the-season depression, or was it that the 
play was ill-chosen? Remembering the excellent work done 
by this club in the past, we think the very poor show on this 
occasion must be due to some definite cause. ‘The best work 
was done by Mr. H..G. Gafford, who did well as Valentine 
Smith, except for occasional stumbling over “‘ lines”? ; | Dr. 
H. M. Spoor as Commodore Smith, who would do well to 
cultivate greater restraint; Mr. Jack Puttock, who did not 
make love with his usual buoyancy; Mr. Herbert H. Bangs as 
Rev. Titus Tremlett, who, with Miss Grace Jones as Mrs. 
Jutsam, gave the best readings of the evening; Miss Grace 
Robinson, a little stiff as Hypatia; Miss Blanche E. Cresswell, 
who was good as Miss Porter Magnus; and Miss Nan McNab, 
who was ill-suited as Dulcie. We look forward to seeing this 
club in one of its usual successes next season. A word of 
praise must be recorded for the very excellent musical selections 
by the Kia Ora Orchestra. 


The part of Florizel in the Globe D.C. performance of ‘‘ The 
Winter’s Tale ’’ was played by Mr. R. Malcolm Morley, not 
by Mr. Malcolm Child, as reported in our last ‘number. 


The Manor D.S. in ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ at the Cripplegate. The 
club’s production of this exacting Shakespearean play was 
justified by the excellent work done by Mr. A. Phillippeaux- 
Larke as the melancholy Prince of Denmark, his inter- 
pretation being quite one of the best we have seen on: the 
amateur stage. Mr. Harry Barratt was a fluent Polonius, 
and gave a thoughtful reading of the part. Mr. Frances 
Venables played Laertes, his son, with sincerity and con- 
fidence. Mr. Leonard Sedgwick’s clear enunciation and 
familiarity with the play hardly made up for constant re- 
hearsal with the rest of the cast when he undertook the part 
of Horatio at short notice in place of Mr. Cyril Howard. Mr. 
F. H. Barron was hardly wily enough for the King. Miss 


By CLILVERD YOUNG 
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Eleanor Trevillion, as the Queen, played with distinction and 
line sense of character. ' Miss Dorothy Turner was sweetly 
pathetic as Ophelia. Mr. Frank Clarke was an impressive 
ghost. 


The Hampstead O.S. in ‘‘ The Pirates of Penzance,’’ at the 
Wellington Hall. This proved to be a performance of all- 
round merit, relieved by one or two dashes of real excellence 
supplied by Miss Dorothy Jaynes as Ruth, Miss Alice M. 
Lilley as Mabel, and Mr. Hubert de Courcey as the Sergeant 
of Police. Each of these artists is to be congratulated on 
a sound and artistic impersonation. Mr. Fred H. Isitt was 
rather too sincere as the impossible general. Mr. Bernard 
Stutfield sang with fine effect as the Pirate King, as also did 
Mr. W. Leslie Balchin as Frederick and Mr. George F. 
Mulroy as Samuel. ‘ Tilda’s New Hat ’’ was capably pre- 
sented by. Misses Ethel Hibberdine, May Landsberg, Edith 
Carter, and Mr. Fred H. Isitt. 


The Martin Harvey D.C. in ‘ Mrs. Dot,’’ at the Court 
Theatre.. <A finished performance was given of this play. 
Mr. Frank P. Allworth was capital as the cynical Blenkinsop; 
Mr. Frank Rolison was charming both as the sincere lover 
and the unwilling fiancé; Mr. Hermann. Erskine tackled the 
difficult part of Freddy Perkins with skill and spirit, which 
added considerably to the success of the production; Miss 
Winifred Sadler was the designing mamma, Lady Sellinger, 
to the life; Miss Winifred Kemp playing the ingénue Nellie 
Sellenger with dainty charm. Mrs. Bruce-Smith proved her- 
self a true artist in her handling of Mrs. Dot, and gave her 
audience great enjoyment. The smaller’ parts. were each ex- 
cellently cast. The play was produced by Mr. Colley Salter. 


Balham ©. and D.S. in ‘“ Mirette.’’. We have seen this 
Society to better advantage in other productions. The per- 
formance, on the whole, dragged rather, in which it was 
assisted by injudicious encores, and gave the impression of 
under, or too considerate, rehearsals. Mr. Gordon Bonney was 
stiff without being dignified as the Baron; Mr. Jack S. Gaston 
sang much better than he played as Gerard, his singing being 
amongst the most artistic in the cast. Of the four Gypsies, 
played by Messrs. James Hammond, William H. Struthers, 
Sydney Carnall, and Douglas Macbride, the Bobinet of Mr. 
Struthers deserves special mention. Miss May Cornell would 
do well to govern a tendency to self-consciousness which at 
present mars her work. Neither Miss Lucy Brydon nor Miss 
Florence Wilcox: was particularly well cast. | Miss Dorothy 
Browne possesses a good soprano voice, which she uses with 
effect; but we could only with difficulty follow the Words of 
her songs. Mr. W. Smythe Cooper conducted the rather too 
vigorous orchestra, and is to be congratulated upon the chorus 
work, which was more finished than that of some of the 
soloists. Mr. Geo. Fenton is the Society's stage manager. 


Students of the Hampstead Conservatoire and members of 
Mr. Charles Fry’s Shakespearean Company in ‘* Love’s Labour 
Lost.”” A most enjoyable evening was spent by a large 
audience on this occasion, in spite of the fact that the voices 
of the players did not carry well in the hall. The perfor- 
mance was given on a draped stage, and was capitally dressed 
and stage-managed. Mr. D. Bueno de Mesquita was well cast 
as Ferdinand, and played with dignity. Of his three lords the 
Biron of Mr. T. Rowbotham was the most natural and ‘eflec- 
tive. Mr. T. A. McIntyre played the intriguing Lord Boyet 
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Amateur Theatricals (continued) 


with a spirit which was most contagious. Mr. Herbert 
Rourke was really excellent in the difficult part of the fan- 
tustic Spaniard. Miss Eveline Althaus made a beautiful Prin- 
cess of France, and spoke her lines with womanly charm 
and dignity. Her three ladies were played with vivacity by 
Miss Gwladys Mawer, Dulcia Elwood, and Grace Tame. 
The smaller parts were each capably played, the whole per- 
formance reflecting great credit on the management of Mr. 
Charles Fry. 


The London O. and D.S. closed their spring season with 
a Bohemian Concert, which drew a large audience to the 





The Anomalies D.C, in ‘‘ Arms and the Man” 


Cripplegate Institute. Each item was capably rendered, such 
favourites as Messrs. Cuthbert Sledmore, Theo Ager, Edmund 
Starky, and Misses Kate Hedges, Rhoda Whitey, and Frances 
Glenister giving of their best in song. Recitations were ren- 
dered by Mr. Vernon Leftwich, Miss Esmé Proudfoot, Mr. 
\. O. Butler, and Mr. F. C. Hennequin, the latter giving one 
of the best readings of ‘‘ Gunga Din” (Kipling) we have 
heard, Miss Helen Burnaby danced her way into favour ; 
Miss Eva Amstell gave an excellent pianoforte solo; Mr. 
Sydney Smith proved himself master of the violin. The 
Standard Pari-singers played «a worthy part in the pro- 
gramme, the L.O. & D.S. Orchestra acquitting themselves with 
their accustomed vigour and confidence. The production of 
two new valses—delightfully tuneful compositions by Gaston 
de Bréville—was not the least interesting item in a long and 
varied programme. 


“The Royal Family was just as entertaining if as un- 
convincing as ever in the receat production at the Court 
Theatre. Several in the cast were quite old friends, and 
attacked their parts in a familiar and confident style. Mr. W. 
Ellis Reynolds was an excellent King of Arcacia, fussy, affec- 
tionate and quaintly dignified. Miss Cynthia Cook repeaied 
a capable impersonation of Prince Charles; Mr. Malcolm Child 
played with an air of restraint as Prince Victor, although his 
love-making was sincere. Mr. Herbert Lawford, except for 
sundry tussles with the train of his official gown, played the 
Cardinal with a fine sense of character. Mr. Lionel Cornish 
was the young priest, disturbed by his affections and the 
obligations of his youth to the life. Mr, Francis Parkes was 
a good Prime Minister; Mr. Walter Brumwell repeated a fine 
performance of the Chief of Police; the Comptroller of the 
Household and his subordinates being capably represented by 
Messrs. A. Brownrigg-Tyers, S. H. Stanley-Adams, and Oliver 
M. Imray. Of the ladies, the credit as well as the work go to 
Miss Janet Onam, as the Princess Angela, who played the 
part prettily, if with no deep sense of character. Mrs. R. 
Hancock-Nunr was thrown away on the Queen, and Miss 
Jessie Neill made the most of the unthankful part of the 
reminiscent Queen Dowager. The small parts were, capably 
hiled, the whole reflecting great credit on the producer, Mr. 


Herbert Lawford. 


“Mary Pennington, Spinster’s,”’ acquaintance was well 
worth the making at the Court Theatre in the postponed per- 
formance in aid of the Homeopathic Hospital. 


As a charm- 
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ing woman obviously on the wrong tack, as portrayed with 
some skill by Miss Hilda Honiss, she was the pleasant com- 
panion of a few hours, and as such we must leave her, The 
play, produced some years ago, did not seem quite convincing, 
and certainly not wide enough of interest for four acts. Miss 
Clare Harris struggled gamely with the wobbly part of Lady 
Maitland. At first she seemed a good sort, but later——-. C. 
Berkley Jeaffreson could not make much of the impossible 
junior partner in love with the feminine Head, though he 
obviously did his best. It is strange in these up-to-date times 
that the average audience has an instinctive dislike to see a man 
play second fiddle toa woman. Mr. Walter Herbage gave a good 
reading of the rather commonplace doctor. The gems of the 
piece were in the hands of the young couple Prudence Dering 
and Algy Blon:field, as played by Miss Beatrice ‘Thrift—a 
young lady with a future, we think—and Mr. Philip S. Streat- 
field. Slight sketches were given of mill-hands and the office- 
porter by Mrs. G. H. Moore-Lane, Miss Hilda Jameson, and 
Mr. John K. Boddy. The play was capably produced by the 
author, and was admirably played throughout. 





An Excellent Performance of ‘‘ Give Heed,’’ a modern 
morality play by Miss Blanche G. Vulliamy, was given by a 
cast selected from amongst the students of the Guildhall School 
of Music. The work in each case was thoughtful and artistic, 
that of Miss Joan Temple as the Thoughtless Soul; Miss Madge 
Spencer as Sense of Humour; Miss Winifred Rose as Satan, 
and Mr. Frank Cane as Honest Labour, being specially so. 


ee 


The Shakespeare Reading Society 


The Shakespeare Reading Society concluded a mosi suc- 
cessful season by the performance of ‘* The Merchant of 
Venice ’’ at the Royal Albert Hall Theatre on June 7th, and 
a reception by Mrs. Hylton Dale at her house in Onslow 
Gardens, S.W., on June 15th. The dramatic event was dis- 
tinguished by the fine performance of Bassanio by Mr. Denis 
E. Watson, a most en- 
thusiastic Shakespearean 
student, the dignified and 
thoughtful Shylock of Mr. 
Alexander Watson, and 
the gracious Portia of Mrs. 
Hancock-Nunn. The work 
of these artists left little to 
be desired. Mr. G. Bla- 
grove was well suited in 
the part of the Duke of 
Venice, Mr. H. Clifford 
played the Prince of Mo- 
rocco impressively, Mr. 
R. Hedley was a some- 
what colourless Antonio. 
Mr. Murray Stuart and 
Mr.. F. Corbin wer2 re- 
sponsible for the young 
and old Gobbo respectively, the latter being particularly suc- 
cessful. Messrs. Walter-A. Moss, H. Suniey, Emil Hardy and 
Charles Rivers Gadsby were excellent as the young Venetians, 
Salanio, Salarino, Gratiano and Lorenzo. Mr. R. Barton 
was a good Balthasar, a subtle reading of Jubal being given 
by an artist whose name was omitted from the programme. 
Miss M. King was a somewhat expressionless Nerissa, al- 
though her elocution was excellent. Miss J. M. Cazalet 
Bloxam, the youthful daughter of the Society's energetic trea- 
surer, played Jessica with natural girlish charm. 

An excellent programme, which included recitations by 
Misses E. Digby O'Neill, Ethel Hollis, Dorothy Apthorpe, 
and Penelope Iken, Messrs. Harry Corbin, and Denis E. 
Watson ; dances by the Misses Olivieri, and musical items by 
Mr. C. Rivers Gadsby and Miss Elsie Bennett, A.R.A.M., was 
made doubly interesting by the presentation of a handsome 
volume of *‘ The Merchant of Venice ’* to Mr. Thos. L. Adam- 
son, who acted as honorary stage manager and director at 
the production of that play. 
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THE ART OF SINGING 


Mr. HERBERT KINSLEY 
TEACHES VOICE PRODUCTION 


on a thoroughly scientific basis ; all defects of voice corrected ; 
no uncertainty left to students. Based on natural and 
scientific laws, which enables them to sustain continual 
vocal effort without fatigue or exertion. It is the only true 
system which can ensure complete ease in the production 
of high or low notes, combined with perfect quality. 
The voice gains in richness and power after a few Jessons. 


ESTABLISHED. 20 YEARS. ADVICE FREE. 
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F. LUDICKE 


39 Southampton Row, W.C. 
Specialist in Artistic Hair Work. 
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Patentee of the World-Renowned 


‘LA MERVEILLEUSE’ 
HAIR FRAMES 


WARNING. 
Mons. A. Bape bore to inform ladies that he is the original 
inventor of th erveilleuse” Hair Frames, and these 
can ONLY BE OBTAINED from him if correct shape and 
lightest weight are desired 


THE TURBAN PARISIEN FRAMES 


The Coiffure of To-day. 


The new “ Turban Parisien'’ may be taken as absolutely the 
last word in fashionable coiffure, and has been specially invented by 
M. André Hugo in order to produce in the simplest and most rapid 
fashion possible that fascinating cap effect which now distinguishes 
in a most remarkable degree the latest cotffures seen in those 
places where smart Parisians congregate. 

For a lady wishing to *: her own hair, these frames can be had 
plain in three sizes, 16/6, » 21/-. Covered with fine Natural 
Hair, with the prettiest sitet Wi ave, from £3/3/0: or a Plait or Coil, 
as depicted, from £4/4/0 


GRECIAN BANDS, in Real Tortoiseshell. 
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I’m Talking this time about 
Razors, and NOT without a 
reason, There’s the Reason 


A Farmer would no more 
think of mowing grass with 
Sheep-shears than would a 
Barber attempt to shave 
you with a Carpenter's 
plane or an American toy, 
















Made in SHEFFIELD, 
ENGLAND, and 
ground in Hamburg 


Black Handles, 5/- each : “/f you pay 

5 Guineas there is nothing le'ter.” lvory 
Handles, 7/6 each ; Pair in Russian Leather 
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Russian Leather Case, Black, 50/-, Ivory, 63/- 
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SPROCK RAZOR? 


Awarded Gold Medal, London, 1910. 
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7/6 OUTFIT 


Alstona Painting 


is a delightful and artistic occupa- 
tion for those who desire to paint 
but have not the time and oppor- 
tunity for study. 


No knowledge of drawing, sketching 
or painting is s necessary. 





Every requisite for Alstona Painting 
packed in a well-fitted colour box. 
Alston’s Specialities : 


Convex Glasses, Mediums, Photo- 

graphs for Painting, and all Acces- 

sories for Alstona Painting. 
Write for particulars, 


ALSTON GALLERY (Dept. 7), 310 Regent Street, London, W. 
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“THE SPECKLED BAND” 


By ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
Produced at the Adelphi Theatre on 4th July, 1910. (Transfered to the Globe Theatre on 8th August, 1910) 
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Mr. LYN HARDING as Dr. Grimesby Rylott 
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‘The Speckled Band,” at the Adelphi Theatre 


By EDWARD MORTON (“ Mordred” of The Referee) 


DELPHI term 
lor sensational plays of a certain class, as the 
figured awk- 
in the drawing-rooms of such plays were com- 
\delphi guests.’’ Now the Adelphi 
which ** The Speckled Band,’’ by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, is an excellent example—is not 
the addressed to the 
unsophisticated, but is likely to interest all playgoers who 


drama’’ was once a_ generic 


supernumerary characters who 
wardly 
monly known as 
drama, new style—ol 
kind of play which is specially 
can enjoy a good story, well told; and who is there 

old or sophisticated—who_ cannot ? 
While other writers for the stage are searching for the 
new form of the drama to which the old order must yield 
in the natural course, since the drama is subject to the 


young, simple or 


same law of everlasting change as everything else in the 
universal system; while other writers are searching for 
the new form, and are 
simply feeling their way in 
the dark, Sir Arthur Conan 
Dovle may be said to have 
discovered a vein of 
Adelphi drama. ‘The 
school of Adelphi drama, in 


which probability is not de- 


new 
new 


fied nor the graces of lite- 
rary expression disdained, 
was started with ‘* The 
House of Temperley,’”’ a 
fine, spirited work; and 

Phe House of ‘Temper- 
ley ’’ has been followed by 


“The Speckled Band,”’ by 
the same author, in which 
the fascinating Sherlock 
Holmes appears once more 
as the active agent in a 
desperate adventure in a 
play which is conspicuously 
well ordered, well written 
and well acted. 

To be sure, Sherlock 
Holmes is not the hero of 
the story; indeed, it Is one 
of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the new school 
of Adelphi drama that the 
who was a 


formal hero, 


Not only the foreman of the jury and the village groccr, 
who sits on the jury, and is very persistent in putting 
searching questions, but every individual member of the 
jury and all the people in the Court contribute, in a 
measure, to the composition of an extraordinarily vivid 
and realistic picture. The inquiry is directed to the 
elucidation of the mystery of the death of Dr. Grimesby 
Rylott’s step-daughter, or one of his step-daughters, for 
the other, Enid Stonor, is called to give evidence, and 
although the direct cause of the death is not established, 
nid says quite enough to arouse the suspicion of the 
audience that Dr. Rylott is not as blameless in the 
matter as he is able to make out. The doctor, a nervous 
and excitable man, acknowledges that he benefits under 
the will of the mother by the death of his step-daughter, 
but he protests that it is not his intention to take advan- 
tage of that, but to make 
over the property to her 
surviving sister. That is 
enough to satisfy the coro- 
ner of the doctor’s  sin- 
cerity. But the audience 
are still prepared to believe 
the worst of him, and their 
misgivings, it will be seen, 
are more than amply justi- 
fied. 

The adventure of ‘‘ The 
Speckled Band ’”’ is already 
known in narrative form to 
the enormous circle of 
readers who have eagerly 
followed the career of 
Sherlock Holmes, and 
while they may derive a 
particular pleasure’ from 
seeing the story brought to 
life, as it were, it is per- 
haps the best proof of the 


exceptionally satisfactory 
manner in which a story 
has for once been turned 


into a play that no such 
previous acquaintance with 
the plot is implied in the 
work of the dramatist. Sir 





Arthur Conan Doyle leaves 
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heroine whose persecutions and sufferings used to end 
only in the last act, when the conventional villain of the 
piece was finally brought to book. In the Adelphi drama, 
according to Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, there is nothing 
overdone; it is sensational without being over-charged 
with sentiment; the persons of the play are not drawn 
larger than life, but act and speak as human beings 
might naturally act and speak in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which the author has placed them. Even 
the auxiliary characters have all a life-likeness, which was 
the last thing we used to look for in thes‘ supers’”’ of 
the old Adelphi drama. Take, for instande, the opening 
‘The Speckled Band.’’ ,It 18 “a coroner’s 
inquiry, and the scene is most skilfully conducted by the 
dramatist, who does not condescend to any of the paltry 


scene of 


| prodigy of valour and of all nothing to be taken for 
, the virtues, has disap- granted. If one had never 
peared from the scheme of. Photo} (Ellis & Watery heard of Sherlock Holmes 

h ant the play, and along with Mr. H. A. Saintsbury as Sherlock; Holmes before it would detract 
1 him has gone the love-lorn nothing from the value and 


interest and excitement of the mystery of ‘‘ The Speckled 
Band,’’ as it is developed in the three acts of the play. 
rom the coroner’s inquiry, which is held at Dr. Rylott’s 
country place in the first act, we pass to the doctor’s 
study, where we learn something more of the domestic 
life and character of the doctor, and nothing to his 
advantage. Rylott is a terrible fellow, who practises all 
sorts of rascality, aided and abetted by Mrs. Staunton, 
his housekeeper—to whom he is under a promise of mar- 
riage which he is in no hurry to redeem—and Ali, his 
Indian valet. With Ali, he has brought back with him 
from service in India a fancy for snake-charming, which 
he pursues to deadly purpose. Ali’s weird music, with 
which he charms the snake, is alone enough to induce a 
creepy sensation, although the full horror of the business 


a humours which are usually introduced fnto legal proceed- is only realised when we see to what uses the snake is 
- il ings on the stage, and it is at the Same time a most put. The aim of the wicked doctor is to get Enid to 
4 ; impressive and artistic achievement in stage-management. assign her property to him; by cajolery, by cruelty, by 
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Dr. Watson (Mr. CLAUDE KING) 
and Miss Enid Stonor 
(Miss CHRISTINE SILVER). 


Photos} 


Enid breaks down in giving evidence 
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at the inquest 
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Ali (Mr. Witton Ross): 
** This way, sir.’’ 
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Play of the Month (contiaued) 


threats, he endeavours vainly to induce her to yield to his 
wishes, and she finds herself a prisoner in her 
own home and in fear of her life. She is enabled, how- 
ever, to make her escape, and the terrified girl goes up 
to London at the instance of Dr. Watson—who, 2s every- 
body knows, is the bosom friend of Sherlock Holmes—to 
seck the advice of the most eminent detective who never 
lived. 

The scene at Sherlock Holmes’ rooms in Upper Baker 
Street admits us to the intimacy of the great detective’s 
daily life, as it has been detailed so many times in the 
wonderful stories of his adventures. We see Sherlock 
Holmes in his habit as 
he lived—in his dress- 
ing-gown, to be cxact; 
we see him smoking a 
pipe ; we see him indulg- 
ing in his weakness for 
cocaine ; we see him, in 
the interviews with in- 
tending clients, exercis- 
ing his strength in that 
particular form of induc- 
tive ratiocination which 
has made him famous. 
You would say that if 
Sherlock Holmes saw a 
man eating honey at his 
breakfast he would at 
once jump to the conclu- 
sion that he kept bees ; 
but there, of course, 
Sherlock Holmes might 
be wrong; and Sherlock 
Holmes makes no mis- 
takes. When Enid ar- 
rives he scents a mys- 
tery such as he delights 
in, and he agrees at once 
to take up her case. 
Dr. Rylott is the next 
visitor; he comes to 
Sherlock Holmes — tor 
news of his daughter, 
and here is a fine scene 
between the deliberate, 
imperturbable detective 
and the furious, indig- 
nant doctor, whose vio- 
lent passion does not for 
one moment deter 
Holmes from his project 
to visit the doctor's 
country place at once. 
But how he is going to 
obtain admission to the 
house of mystery, Heaven (or Sherlock Holmes) only 
knows; yet we know that if Sherlock Holmes once starts 
to do a thing he will find out the way to do it, and do it 
thoroughly. We are not surprised, therefore, to see 
Sherlock Holmes at the doctor’s country house in the 
third act, although we are astonished to learn that he has 
managed to do it quite easily by pretending to be the new 
butler engaged by the doctor. He finds his way to Enid’s 
bedroom, and there the detective gives us a marvellous 
exhibition of his exhaustive method, his readiness and 
resourcefulness and his powers. The music of the snake- 
charmer instantly arrests his attention, and nothing, 
indeed, escapes his notice in the cequrse of the thorough 
inspection he makes of the room. He examines the win- 
dow, the floor, and everything he touches Seems to reveal 
some secret to him, He springs up to the bell-rope at 
the head of Enid’s bed, and discovers that it is a rope 
which is connected with no bell at all; it is, in effect, but 
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Miss Christine Silver as Enid Stonor 


a rope round which a poisonous snake shall coil itself 
when once it has been introduced thorugh a_ hidden 
aperture in the wall. It is a thrilling scene, which reaches 
its height when the doctor is heard knocking at Enid’s 
door, and Sherlock Holmes, with a lantern in his hand, 
stands in the darkened room, beside the unhappy girl he 
has inspired with so much courage and confidence. After 
a few moments of anxiety, in which the eyes and ears of 
the audience are strained to catch any sight or sound, the 
snake gradually reveals itself. But, before it is through, 
Sherlock Holmes, ready for any emergency, is at it with 
a stick, and the angry, loathsome creature  with- 
draws itself, and thus 
Enid is saved from the 
fate of her sister, from 
the death which her 
stepfather had prepared 
for her that night. But 
the breathless excitement 
is not yet over. One 
moment more. A fear- 
ful cry is heard without, 
and Dr. Rylott is ad- 
mitted into Enid’s room. 
He reels in, a doomed 
man. He has been at- 
tacked by the snake ; the 
speckled band is seen 
round his head; and so 
he dies by the very 
poison he had himself so 
cunningly prepared. 
Only two female 
characters appear in 
‘““The Speckled Band” 
—the doctor’s grim 
housekeeper, acted with 
decision by Miss Alice 
Beet, and his _ step- 
daughter, Enid, who is 
very graciously repre- 
sented by Miss Christine 
Silver—but this is a play 
in which there is no time 
nor place for the expres- 
sion of tender sentimert. 
Mr. Lyn Harding’s Dr. 
Rylott is a study of a 
nervous temperament; 
the restlessness, — the 
irritability of the doctor 
and his violent explo- 
sions of rage, are all 
very naturally expressed 
by the actor. Mr. H. A. 
Saintsbury’s study ef 
Sherlock Holmes is the very picture of the famous detec- 
tive, and it is something more, for all the salient attributes 
of the character, mental and physical, are repro- 
duced to a nicety by the actor. The slim, sleek figure 
is the outward expression of the man Mr. Saints- 
bury represents; shrewd, alert, invincible. Mr. A. S. 
Homewood, a most accomplished actor, who has appeared 
at the Adelphi under the present management in a 
variety of small parts, to every one of which he has given 
a distinct individuality, again disguises his own person- 
ality most effectually in the character of Rodgers, the 
doctor’s servant, and Ali, the Indian valet, is played by 
Mr. William Ross with an air of Oriental gravity and 
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Scenes at the Inquest 
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Dr. Rylott gives evidence 











PREVOR), interrupting the coroner (Mr. f. J, BARTLETT): “* Iam a Methodist ; 
the son of a Methodist.’’ 
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Dr. Rylott and Enid confront each other'at the close of the inquest 
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The Closing Scenes of Act I. 

















Mr. Armitage s attitude offends the doctor 


Dr, Rylott: ‘‘ Getiout of my house: do you hear! "’ 
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Dr. Watson to Enid: ‘‘ Don't forget that you have a friend.’ 
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Mr. Armitage Dr. Rylott: 
lromise me that you will see Mr, Sherlock Holmes.’ ** Tell me, then, how did she die ?”’ 
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Dr. Rylott : 

“Old Rodgers has 
been behaving badly : 
I must get rid of 
him."’ 











Dr. Rylott: ‘‘ Put my milk on 
the table, Ali.’’ 














The Snake- 
Charmers 
at Work. 
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of the Scene. 
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Act II. Scene 
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The widow, the “‘sporting gent,” the murderer, and the blackmailer consult the great detective 
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Enid seeks the help of Sherlock Holmes 


Sherlock Holmes: ‘* A white hors: and a clay soil are indicated.’’ 











‘* My name, sir, is Dr. Grimesby 
Rylott, of Stoke Moran.’"’ 
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Sherlock! Holmes : .‘' You re 


quite right, Watson, the fire does want poking.’’ 
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Act Ill. Scene I. 
























































Photos) 2 Enid: ‘‘ Why do you stand there? Are you a spy set to watch me?”’ 
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The Plot progres. 
Enid asks Rodgers to send a telegram to Sherlock Holmes 
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Peters intervenes at an opportune moment 
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Enid defies her stepfather 
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Melia” arrive with Dr. Rylott 
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Act III. Scene II. 


‘Tell me, have you any idea of your own about how your sister died? "’ 


Dr. Ry lott 
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Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson endeavour to solve the mystery of the ‘‘ Speckled Band.” 
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Sherlock Holmes :—'* The ‘ Speckled Band,’ 





Sherlock Holmes :—‘‘* Curious fad to ventilate one room into another."’ 
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So is the other.’’ 


Sherlock Holmes: 


‘* The brute (the snake) is dead."’ 


Dr. Watson : 


‘‘Quel Superbe Corset!” 


A GREAT FRENCH ACTRESS EXPRESSES HER OPINION ON THE WONDERFUL NEW 
CORSET PRODUCED BY MR. EUGEN SANDOW, WHICH HAS BEEN ADOPTED THIS 
SEASON BY SO MANY SOCIETY WOMEN, SINGERS AND ACTRESSES. 





- 


MR. EUGEN SANDOW’S OFFER OF VALUABLE ADVICE 
TO LADIES UPON THE REQUIREMENTS OF THEIR 
-* OWN FIGURES. 


OMAN’S first thought is of her appearance, and rightly so, 

for it is her duty to make the most of it. Not, however, at 

the sacrifice of health, as so many have foolishly done. 
This New Corset renders any such sacrifice quite unnecessary. Other- 
wise we may be sure we should never have heard of it. For to Mr. 
Sandow, who has devoted his life to the perfection of the human 
form from every imaginable point of view, there is nothing more im- 
portant in the world than perfect health, nothing more precious in 
life. Therefore, in producing this Corset, it was Mr. Sandow’s chief 
aim that it should absolutely ensure perfect health for its wearers, 
and preserve it. Its anatomical construction and cut are such that the 
Corset fits the woman, not the woman the Corset, and aids Nature to 
perform her functions normally instead of hampering her. 


While Sandow’s Corset is a scientific invention, it delights with its 
daintiness and elegance, as it strictly conforms to the natural 
feminine desire for a handsome garment of orthodox pattern. The 
woman who possesses a naturally perfect figure and good health 
wears Sandow’s Corsets, because she knows that by doing so she dis- 
plays her figure to the best possible advantage, and ensures the pre- 
servation of her health, while her less fortunate sister, who is 
desirous of improving her health and enhancing the beauty of her 
form, will find in this garment the Corset which will bring about 
just the reform she desires, no matter how impossible of accomplish- 
ment it may seem to her. To stout figures it is an inestimable boon. 


It is to afford every woman the opportunity of investigating for her- 
self the claims advanced for this wonder-working Corset that the offer 
made on this page is advanced. Ladies who can call at the Salons of 
Sandow’s Corset Co., 32, St. James’ Street, London, S.W., will 
learn from personal explanations and demonstrations the possibilities 
of improvement in their own figures given by expert corset fitters, and 
will be able to inspect the various models and styles in which the 
Corset is produced, at prices varying from 12s. 6d. upwards. 


Unfortunately, many who reside out of London will not be able 
to pay a personal visit. They need not, however, deny themselves 
the opportunity of making inquiries, because by simply filling in and 
forwarding the applicition form on this page they can secure, gratis 
and post free, an elegantly illustrated book of particulars, containing 
many beautiful portraits of famous wearers of this garment, and a 
personal letter of advice upon their own requirements. 





Photo) MADAME YVETTE GUILBERT, (Bert 


the celebrated French Chanteuse, says :— 

“Quel superbe corset ! Depuis que je le porte je me sens fondue, assouplie, 
temes foncti digestives se regularisent au point que je n'ai plus conscience 
d’avoir un estomac. Vous devinez quels soulagements apportis a ma sante ; 
bref je suis ravie de me voir une jolie silhouette, jointe a une bonne mine.” 








“Playgoer” SPECIAL FORM < for obtaining Mr. Sandow’s Book “ The Perfect 
Figure,” and expert advice upon your own Corset requirements without charge. 





Please forward me a gratis copy of Mr. Sandow’s Book on the subject of ‘ The 
Perfect Figure.” 


If the following measurements are given, a personal letter of advice on the requirements of the figure will 
be sent without charge. 





Measurement over present corset round bust .......s0:seecseeseeeeeeees inches 
” * oe * by. “WARE ei dinecaccecsonssecgentsecs Fs 
- a - a oi.” WIRE Coeecsscnsebntedtcenscninie Rs 
~ from armpit to top of hipbone ...........c0esseeeeeeeeeee - 
Measurement without Corset round bust .........s0:cessseeeeeeeees inches 
” * - i IE hatcensspsnteandacsccniots Pe 
‘s * os ~ MADD povcoidincscocrssesedssoie - 
Pp from armpit to top of hipbone ..............+ssseeeeeeees - 





Post to MANAGERESS, SANDOW’S CORSET CO., 32 St. James’ Street, London, S.W. 


Where to make measurements. 
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About the Players 


Mr. LYN 


“4HERE are few more pleasant methods of pass- 
ing away an idle hour or two than in the society 


of several actors who represent the 
school. Time flies quickly, as with deadly 


and modern 


‘* ancient 


earnestness they voice their 
opinions’ on the future of the 
drama, the decadence of acting, the 
twentieth century preacher-play- 
wright, etc. All these questions, 
however, fail to arouse such argu- 
mentative discussion as _ subjects 
like ‘‘Are Dramatic Academies 
Necessary? ”’ or ‘‘ Should the con- 
trolling power in acting be the heart 
or the brain?’’ As an outsider, 
speaking quite dispassionately, I 
have more faith in the artiste who 
has gone through the mill of hard 
experience in provincial companies, 
and observation compels me_ to 
believe such performers uncon- 


HARDING 


Prophecy,’ by Richard Ganthony, and 1 played David 
Lundiar. David was so lovably gentle, yet so full of 
manly courage, that he appealed to me as few characters 
have done. To appear in a part so full of sympathy was 
indeed a pleasure. Shortly after this Sir Herbert Tree 


engaged me, and at His Majesty's 
1 was in the cast of nearly every 
important production till 1907. 
Among the many parts, I repre- 
sented Brutus in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
Prospero in ‘The Tempest,’ and 
General Morakoff in ‘The Red 
Lamp’ gave me ample scope. 

** Lately I have been associated 
with a certain stage type which. I 
am pleased to say good-bye to 
early in August, when I leave to 
support Miss Winifred Emery on 
tour as Sir Walter Ralegh:in Mr. 
W. Devereux’s stirring drama. 
Do I take a hopeful view of the 























ooo 








sciously become 


judiciously — used, 





possessed of a 
controlled reserve 


achieving marvellously 
effects. ‘‘ Be natural,’’ is the cry 
of the up-to-date theatrical pro- 
fessor, forgetting that when the selves on lofty pedestals like so 
As General Morakoff ©™Motions run riot passion becomes 


force which, 


realistic and 


British stage? 
There’s plenty of genuine talent 
is capable of about, especially in the country, 
managers in town 
might take a little trouble to dis- 
cover it, instead of isolating them- 


many Nelson statues. Let them 
a paroxysm, sympathy but an in- come to earth and get more into 
articulate chokiness. A notable example of the former touch 


class is Mr. Lyn Harding, whose masterly study of Dr. managers. 


Most decidedly. 





As Bill Sikes 


touring provincial 
Yes, my stage travels have been world-wide, 


Rylott in ‘‘ The Speckled Band’’ has been one of the but Japan was the country whose acting gripped me 


sensations of the present season. It is some years ago 
since I was present at His Majesty’s on the first night of 
During the progress of 


, 


‘* The Darling of the Gods.’ 
the play I was greatly impressed by a 
young actor who enacted the dumb 
slave, Inu. Glancing down my pro- 
gramme I found his name was Lyn 
Harding. Silently impressive, he glided 
dominatingly through scene after 
scene, conveying such an _ Eastern 
atmosphere across the footlights that 
the audience were quick to recognise 
the genius which could thrill them with 
a gesture or produce a heart-throb with 
a look. Since then he has progressed 
by leaps and bounds, until he stands 
to-day among the foremost actors in 
London. The versatility of his work is 
amazing, and I shall never forget see- 
ing him play Sir Andrew Ague-cheek in 
‘* Twelfth Night’? at a matinée, and 
the same night give a crowded audience 
creeps as Bill Sikes in ‘‘ Oliver Twist.”’ 
He himself puts it down to his twelve 
years in the provinces, when his parts 
ranged from Shylock in ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice’’ to Ned Drayton in 
**In the Ranks.’’ 

Chatting the other evening over his 


early struggles, he remarked how few people knew hg 
made his first success in London at the Grand Theatre, 


Fulham, in 1902. 


Photos) 





As Brutus 


173 


most. 


Many were the hours I spent studying their 
methods, which, strange to say, constantly reminded me 
of the Italian school. Danjaro was a magnificent actor, 


a perfect master of ~ stage-craft. 
What a wonderful race they are. 
Why, in 1894 the theatre at Tokio had 
an electric light installation, 

‘“ How do I study a part? I read 
the script carefully. over, then there 
generally flashes across my mind some 
live human being whom I can take as 


‘my model. For instance, Dr. Rylott 


is a stage portrait of a man I met in 
Scotland twenty years ago, while Bill 
Sikes was the outcome of frequent 
visits I paid to’ different criminal 
courts. 

“Yes, I’m aware it has been said 
I am desirous of going into manage- 
ment on my own account. Honestly, I 
have no such desire, but my position in 
London will, I’m afraid, force me to do 
so sooner or later. When that time 
comes my ambition is to give my good 
friends the public the opportunity of 
seeing me as Benedick in Shakespeare’s 
prose poem, ‘Much Ado _ About 
Nothing.’ ”’ 

May it be soon, for Lyn Harding is 


the leader in that band of stalwart future actor-managers 
in whom the play-going public place their confidence to 
‘“The piece was called ‘The keep flying mast-high the flag of British acting. 


(Burford 
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Smart French Models (Day and Evening) from £8 8s. Court 
Gowns and Trains inclusive from £318 18s. French fit 
guaranteed. 


** ZARA,” of 1 Conduit Street, W. (2nd floor), is showing 
smart French Model Hats from 25s. 6d. Day and Evening 
Gowns from 4} guineas. Inspection of her showroom is in- 
vited, 











MME. ROSE, ‘** Court Dressmaker ”’ (from Paquin, Paris). 
Evening and day gowns from 64 guineas.—168 Brompton 
Road, S.W. Tel. 3193 Western. 





J. ROWLAND SALES’ AGENCY (Theatrical and Variety), 
15 and 16 King William Street, Strand, W.C. Mr. Sales 
specially undertakes the providing of artists for Concerts, At 
Homes, Dinners, etc. Write or phone: Gerrard 7145. 





EDUCATIONAL AND ART 

THE WEST END COACHING CENTRE.—--Clephane’s 
College, 143, 145, 147, 149 Great Portland Street, Oxford Street, 
London,’ W. Army Entrance, Junior Appointments and 
Modern Languages for Officers in Army and Navy Examina- 
tions specially dealt with. Native teachers in Foreign Lan- 
guages. Details of Class, Private or Correspondence Tuition 
upon application as above. 





R. FREEMAN (late with Ernest, Regent Street), ladies’ 
tailor and habit maker and furrier. 72 New Oxford Street, 
W. Original designs undertaken. 


MARIE GRIN, Court dressmaker. 42 George Street, 
Portman Square, W. Evening dresses a speciality. 


MAX OFFNER, Ladies’ Tailor and Habit-maker (patronised 
by the English aristocracy), 193 Brompton Road, S.W.  Per- 
fect fit guaranteed and personally undertaken. Write for 
appointment. 











ASTROLOGY, PALMISTRY, ETC. 





MADAME ALEXANDRA, SPECIALIST in MINIATURES. 
Studio, 124 Regent Street, W. Finest work from £2 2s. 
staff of artists kept—R..A.’s, ete. Established 1899. 
Patronised by Royalty, 


arrive 
Large 


1,000 ( ‘ommissions, 





MLLE. BEUVIN, Diplomée, visits and receives pupils for 
French and German. Pleasant and artistic new method. 
Rapid progress. Terms mod. 167 Queen’s Rd., Bayswater. 





ART NEEDLEWORK 
FRANCIS, ART NEEDLEWORK \DESIGNER, 44 
Sloane Street, London. Established. 1860. Broderie 


B.. traced for working a spécialité. 








MASCOT. 
GRAPHOLOGIST AND PALMIST. 
120 New Bond Street, W. 


Consultations Daily, ro till 6. 


COOKERY SCHOOL 
78_ WESTBOURNE GROVE, W. 














Prospectus on application 


Cookery Book, “* High-Class & Econo- 
mical Cookery Recipes,” 4/6 post free. 
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Mr. LYN HARDING 


“4HERE are few more pleasant methods of pass- 
ing away an idle hour or two than in the society 
of several actors who represent the ‘ ancient 

and modern ’”’ school. Time flies quickly, as with deadly 
earnestness they voice _ their 
opinions on the future of the 
drama, the decadence of acting, the 
twentieth century preacher-play- 
wright, etc. All these questions, 
however, fail to arouse such argu- 
mentative discussion as_ subjects 
like ‘‘Are Dramatic Academies 
Necessary? ”’ or ‘** Should the con- 
trolling power in acting be the heart 
or the brain?’’ As an outsider, 
speaking quite dispassionately, I 
have more faith in the artiste who 
has gone through the mill of hard 
experience in provincial companies, 


and observation compels me_ to 
believe such performers  uncon- 
sciously become possessed of a 
controlled reserve force which, 
judiciously used, is capable of 
achieving marvellously _ realistic 
effects. ‘‘ Be natural,’’ is the cry 


of the up-to-date theatrical pro- 
fessor, forgetting that when the 
As General Morakof ©™otions run riot passion becomes 

a paroxysm, sympathy but an in- 
articulate chokiness. A notable example of the former 
class is Mr. Lyn Harding, whose masterly study of Dr. 
Rylott in ‘‘ The Speckled Band’’ has been one of the 
sensations of the present season. It is some years ago 
since I was present at His Majesty’s on the first night of 
‘‘ The Darling of the Gods.’’ During the progress of 
the play I was greatly impressed by a 





young actor who enacted the dumb 
slave, Inu. Glancing down my pro- 


gramme I found his name was Lyn 
Harding. Silently impressive, he glided 
dominatingly through scene after 
scene, conveying such an _ Eastern 
atmosphere across the footlights that 
the audience were quick to recognise 
the genius which could thrill them with 
a gesture or produce a heart-throb with 
a look. Since then he has progressed 
by leaps and bounds, until he stands 
to-day among the foremost actors in 
London. The versatility of his work is 
amazing, and I shall never forget see- 
ing him play Sir Andrew Ague-cheek in 
‘* Twelfth Night’’ at a matinée, and 
the same night give a crowded audience 
creeps as Bill Sikes in ‘‘ Oliver Twist.”’ 
He himself puts it down to his twelve 
years in the provinces, when his parts 
ranged from Shylock in ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice ’’ to Ned Drayton in 
**In the Ranks.”’ 

Chatting the other evening over his 
early struggles, he remarked how few people knew he 
made his first success in London at the Grand Theatre, 
Fulham, in 1902. ‘* The piece was called ‘ The 
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As Brutus 
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Prophecy,’ by Richard Ganthony, and 1 played David 
Lundiar. David was so lovably gentle, yet so full of 
manly courage, that he appealed to me as few characters 
have done. To appear in a part so full of sympathy was 
indeed a pleasure. Shortly after this Sir Herbert Tree 
engaged me, and at His Majesty’s 
| was in the cast of nearly every 
important production till 1907. 
Among the many parts, I repre- 
sented Brutus in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
Prospero in ‘The Tempest,’ and 
General Morakoff in ‘The Red 
Lamp’ gave me ample scope. 

‘* Lately I have been associated 
with a certain stage type which. I 
am pleased to say good-bye to 
early in August, when I leave to 
support Miss Winifred Emery on 
tour as Sir Walter Ralegh «in Mr. 
W. Devereux’s stirring drama. 
Do I take a hopeful view of the 
British stage? Most decidedly. 
There’s plenty of genuine talent 
about, especially in the country, 
and I think managers in town 
might take a little trouble to dis- 
cover it, instead of isolating them- 
selves on lofty pedestals like so 
many Nelson statues. Let them 
come to earth and get more into 
touch with touring provincial 
managers. Yes, my stage travels have been world-wide, 
but Japan was the country whose acting gripped me 
most. Many were the hours I spent studying their 
methods, which, strange to say, constantly reminded me 
of the Italian school. Danjaro was a magnificent actor, 
a perfect master of  stage-craft. 
What a wonderful race they are. 
Why, in 1894 the theatre at Tokio had 
an electric light installation. 

‘“How do I study a part? I read 
the script carefully. over, then there 
generally flashes across my mind some 
live human being whom I can take as 
‘my model. For instance, Dr. Rylott 
is a stage portrait of a man I met in 
Scotland twenty years ago, while Bill 





As Bill Sikes 


Sikes was the outcome of frequent 
visits I paid to different criminal 
courts. 

‘* Yes, I’m aware it has been said 


I am desirous of, going into manage- 
ment on my own account. Honestly, I 
have no such desire, but my position in 
London will, I’m afraid, force me to do 
so sooner or later. When that time 
comes my ambition is to give my good 
friends the public the opportunity of 
seeing me as Benedick in Shakespeare’s 
prose poem, ‘Much Ado _ About 
Nothing.’ ”’ 

May it be soon, for Lyn Harding is 
the leader in that band of stalwart future actor-managers 
in whom the play-going public place their confidence to 
keep flying mast-high the flag of British acting. 


(Burford 
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About the Players (continued) 


MISS Let me relate her theatrical history in her 
CHRISTINE own’ words. ‘My parents were non- 
SILVER theatrical. How did | go on the stage? 
When a girl of 15 the late Mr. Addison Bright was copy- 
righting a play of his at the Criterion Theatre, and one of 
the ladies who had promised to read failing to turn up, | 
was pressed into service. I did my best, returning the 
same night to my school at Lausanne, in Switzerland. 
Personally, | thought my performance was poor, but Mr. 
Bright evidently thought otherwise, for when he formed 
a company with Mr. Walter Maxwell four years later to 
tour Mr. Barrie’s ‘ Quality Street’ he sent for me, and 
induced my parents to allow me to accept a small part 
with the understudy of the lead. Shortly before the open- 
ing of the tour the leading lady fell seriously ill, and so, 
much to my surprise, | made my first appearance on the 
legitimate stage as Phoebe Throssell. It is my 
favourite part, not, perhaps, because it is the one I like 
most, but bechuse it was the one I liked first. You will 
say this is very feminine. Well, | admit the soft im- 
peachment; it’s a woman's privilege. A man lives and 
forgets; a woman lives and remembers. Shortly after- 
wards Miss Ashwell took the Kingsway Theatre, where 
| played Linda Hetheridge in *‘ Irene Wycherley.’ Then 
followed ‘ Diana of Dobson's,’ by Miss Cicely Hamilton, 
in which I played Kitty. Brant, taking Miss Ashwell’s 
part when she was ill in the title réle. In ‘ An English- 
man’s Home,’ at Wyndham’s, Mr. Curzon gave me the 
part of Ada Jones. How well I remember reading it. 
From an acting point of view it seemed to me a bit thin. 
So I set my brains to work. This is distinctly a case 
for reincarnation, said I, so here goes. She must have a 
lisp, a pair of eye-glasses, and other oddities. 1 got my 
points with the audience, no lectures from headquarters, 
so came to the conclusion my conception was correct. 
Yes, | consider every actress ought to marry—the man 
she loves, if she can. I'm fortunate in this respect, for 
my husband has been connected with theatrical business 
for years. No, I don’t care for touring, although it has 
its humorous side. Once when up North I gave my 
landlady—a widow—two complimentary tickets. After 
the performance I asked her how she had enjoyed it. 
‘Not so bad; not so bad,’ she replied funereally. ‘ But 
it’s quite true what my old man used to say. ‘* Sarah,”’ 
sez he, ‘‘ doan’t you have anything to do with the stage, 
it’s most deceivin’.’’ Them were his very last words, 
Miss, and lor, when I looked at you to-night standin’ 
there so lovely and beautiful, I just thinks, ‘* Sam, 
you're right.’’’’* It is hardly necessary to state that the 
public do not agree with Sam, and Miss Silver’s ‘‘ Enid,”’ 
full of pathos and fascination, has reached the hearts 
of the audience. Why? Because they love her. 





MR. Mr. Spencer Trevor has crammed a won- 
SPENCER  derful lot of work into his sixteen years of 
TREVOR stage life, which he started with Miss Zara 
Thorne, at Margate, from whose nursery has sprung so 
many of our leading players. As a stage sportsman, | 
think he holds the record for long innings. The follow- 
ing records are pretty good. He has played ‘‘ Charley’s 
Aunt ’’ 1,200 times on tour, and in ‘‘ Are You a Mason? ”’ 
he appeared nearly as frequently. Then followed a spell 
of musical comedy. When in ‘‘ Lady Madcap ”’ the great 
G. P. Huntley fell ill, Mr. Trevor took his place for six 
weeks. His performances in ‘‘ The Flag Lieutenant ”’ 
and *‘ The Fires of Fate’’ added considerably to his 
reputation, while as the Methodistic village grocer, Mr. 
Armitage, in ‘‘ The Speckled Band,’’ he has proved him- 
self a virile character-actor, for he “‘ gets there.’’ 








times without number in the provinces. He possesses a 
most interesting souvenir of this in a magnificent 
meerschaum pipe. It was presented to him by Mr, 
Charles Frohman, on December 21st, 1903, on which 
date he made his sooth appearance as the famous detec- 
tive. The bowl is unique, being a beautifully-carved 
reproduction of the young actor’s own features. Starting 
life in a solicitor’s office, he soon deserted Law for Bank- 
ing. Finding this rather monotonous, he secured the 
position of assistant secretary to the Atheneum Club, but 
the stage in the end drew him into her fold, even 
although it was only as a super he started at the Opera 
Comique during the run of ‘‘ Masks and Faces.’’ The 
brilliant cast included Miss Kate Vaughan, Mr. Lewis 
Waller and the late Lal Brough. 

‘** Shortly after,’’ he said, ‘‘ 1 was appointed assistant ° 
stage manager, but only kept the position a week, 
because my duties were neglected while I gloated over 
the performance from the wings. Strange to say, six 
years after I had the pleasure of acting with Miss Kate 
Vaughan in the same piece. Various engagements fol- 
lowed, a memorable one taking me out to South Africa 
with the first company who went there, carrying their 
own scenery, etc. My hobby? Acting. My favourite 
part? Well, Sherlock Holmes wants a lot of beating.” 
Now Mr. Saintsbury has ‘‘ arrived’’ in London play- 
goers will await with interest his future work. 





MR. Mr. Claude King is an ideal Dr. Watson. 
CLAUDE In private life there is an open-air, sports- 
KING manlike attractiveness about him, which 
tells tremendously in portraying a part like this on the 
stage. A game, intrepid horseman, most of his spare 
moments are spent riding any mount anywhere. Any- 
where covers some ground, for he has been well-nigh all 
round the world since fourteen years ago he became an 
actor. A regular cosmopolitan, theatrical globe-trotter, 
he feels quite at home in Australia, India or the centre 
of China. ‘‘ But I’m always glad to get a whiff of Lon- 
don, with its fog, *buses and bustle. Yes, I’ve had 
some quaint happenings in my stage history. Here is 
one. It was in India with a repertoire company. On 
Monday we played ‘ The Sign of the Cross,’ and had a 
huge native audience. Later in the week ‘ The Morals 
of Marcus ’ was billed, and the house was packed. After-/ 
wards we discovered that they had come thinking it was 
a sequel showing the true strength of Marcus’s morals.”’ 
His many friends all over the world will be pleased to 
learn his manly acting has contributed in no small degree 
towards making ‘‘ The Speckled Band ’’ a winner. 


THE AUTHOR. 


SIR ARTHUR [o-day he is the most popular writer, yet 

ONAN as a dramatist Sir Conan Doyle bids fair 
DOYLE to make the man in the street—who, after 
all, keeps the theatres going—forget he ever wrote 
‘* Sherlock Holmes.’’ The son of an artist,- whose 
brother was Richard Doyle, of Punch, it is not sur- 
prising, although he took his Edinburgh M.D., to find 
him later on adopting literature. His novels and short 
stories are read all over the world, but he first flashed 
across the dramatic horizon when the late Sir Henry 
Irving produced ‘‘ A Story of Waterloo.’’ True to life, 
this one-act tabloid marked the arrival of a new virile 
dramatist. This has been borne out by his subsequent 
works, popular successes, such as ‘‘ Fire of Fate,’’ ‘‘ Phe 
House of Temperley,’’ and ‘‘ The Speckled Band,’’ 
stamping Sir Conan Doyle as an author who has the 
gift of characterisation, crisp. dialogue and telling 





situations. 
MR. H. A. Mr. Saintsbury would be the first to admit 
SAINTS- that the striking performance he gives as “ak 
BURY the cool, resourceful Sherlock Holmes is in Ava. | fa 
no small degree due to the fact of his having played it YY 
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EDITHA 


Hygienic Complexion Treatment 
Scalp Massage Vibro Treatment & Manicure 


THE “EDITHA” FACE CREAM 


THE “EDITHA” WRINKLE EMULSION 


THE “EDITHA” ACNE LOTION 


FOR THE REMOVAL OF BLACKHEADS 
Sample of either of above Preparations, with descriptive Booklet, 
Is. post free. 
ef 16 Old Burlington Street 
London, W. GERRARD 9556 
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SHEPHERD'S 
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“The Playgoer and 
| Society Illustrated ” 


MAY BE HAD AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES: 


No. 1. ‘‘ False Gods” 6d. each 
» 2 “Sir Walter Ralegh” 7 « 
» &» “The Brass Bottle” as ue 
» 4 “*The Blue Bird” i re | eee 
» 5. “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 6d. _,, 
» 6. “*The Tenth Man” es 
» 7» “Alias Jimmy Valentine” . 6d. ,, 
», 8 “* The Islander” « Gh. gg 
» 9 “*Tantalising Tommy” . » fa de 





Postage 3d. extra (packed in cardboard) 
Abroad 34d. _,, ” 9 
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“ PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED” 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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The Playgoer & Society Illustrated 
12 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





Special Competition Coupon 
No. 10. 
Not available after 9.30 a.m. on 3rd Aug., 1910 











1546 MAYFAIR} “YAMANAKA, LONDON.” 
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“ THE” 
COSTUMIER & PERRUQUIER 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. THE KING 


Has a world-wide reputation for ‘everything’ and ‘anything’ connected with 
the Theatre " (vide Press). 


Costumes! Scenery! Limelight! Armour! Properties! Uniforms! 
Evening Dress Suits! WIGS, etc., etc., on Hire or Purchase. 
Moderate terms. 








41 & 43 WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 








Telegrams: “* WIGGERY, LONDON.” Telephone : GERRARD 1773 
MOTOR 


MOLLY, MILLINER 


LAVENDER STUDIO, 
184 & 186 Regent St., London, W. (over Hart's) 
MOTOR BONNETS, HATS & VEILS of every description. 


Selections sent on approval 


























MEDICAL AGENCY 


AGENCY (Mrs. Leslie Malcolm), 150 Oxford 
Street. Homes for invalids, children maternity cases, with 


doctors. Nurses and good private families recommended 
without charge. 





MEDICAL 








SHAWLS AND SCARVES 


ORKNEY AND SHETLAND HOME INDUSTRIES, 
50 Beauchamp Place, S.W. Shawls and scarves, motoring 
goods, underclothing, beehive chairs, etc. 








LACE AND EMBROIDERY SCHOOLS 


KENSINGTON LACE SCHOOL, 139 Kensington High 
Street, W. Lessons given in all kinds of laces. Sheet of 6 
full-size prickings, 5 different styles, 2s. Material and designs 
supplied. Old lace carefully mended and cleaned. 








LOUISA and ROSA TEBBS (Gold Medallists), lace experts, 
teachers and authors of the Artof Bobbin Lace, 2nd Edit., 5s. 4d 
post free, the most practical book published. Outfits, 12s. 6d. 
Bargains in choice antique lace. 14 Upper Baker Street, W. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Burton), 26 South 
Tapestry restored ; 


EMBROIDERY STUDIO 
Molton Street, W. 
dresses embroidered ; 


(Lucy 
Original designs. 
fans ; lessons given. 








The Lays of a 
Lyrical Lounger 


3/6 By E. W. MORRISON 


net. (“E. W. M.” 


3/6 


of “The Playgoer:.”) net. 





“A refined and playful humour, a keen eye for the 
comical aspects of elegant people, a tolerant philosophy, 
not without an undercurrent of seriousness—these qualities 
combine with good metrical craftsmanship to make Mr. 


Morrison's book of society verse always pleasant and 
readable.”"—The Scotsman. 


“Mr. Morrison has the knack of easy verse, and is 
quite graceful and amusing."—The Evening Standard. 


“Mr. Morrison is a master of the graceful arts of 
the writer of ‘ vers de societe.’””—The Referee. 


““ When he is in the mood he is delightfully capricious 
and graceful."— The Manchester City News. 


“He is a 20th century Herrick or Lovelace with a 
fund of humour.”"—The Dundee Advertiser. 


“One need never go weary of this kind of skilful 
versifying.—Mr. W. L. Courtney in The Daily Telegraph. 





THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
12 Regent Street, S.W. 














ONTOUR OF YOUTH RESTORED, and all appearances of 
old age conquered by 


THE BETH TREATMENT 


I guarantee to restore the contour of youth to face, neck, hands, 
arms. No acids or temporary disfigurement. All Creams and 
Lotions used are under the Pure Food and Drug Act. Hours 10 to 6 
p.m, 10 New Bond Street, W. 





REVIVAL PILLOW LACE SCHOOL.—54 Sloane Square, 


S.W. Principal, Miss Pruderel Moody, author of ‘* Lace 
Making and Collecting,” price 1s. of all buoksellers, or post 
free Is. 2d. 








PILLOW LACE 


MADE IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


This daiaty hand-made Pillow Lace, from 5d.. 7$d., 104d. yd. 
Nice assortment Collars, Ties, Fronts, Cuffs, Sets, Yokes, Berthes, etc., 
3/-, 4/6, 6/-. Handkerchiefs, Stocks, Neckbands. 1/6, 2/-, 2/9, 
Tea-Cloth Squares (made of Linen Threads), 6/-, 7/6. 

Anys cial Shape or Design we can copy and make. | am agent here for 
the “ Cottage Workers,” ” and shall be glad to hear from ladies interested. 
Every sale helps along this old- established industry. Our Lace-makers 
work the famous “ Rose and Leaf” design (raised plaits on foliage). 
Bucks. Pillow Lace is famed throughout the world for its golentid 


wearing qualities. A piece of well made “Point Ground” 
generat 


Write for cuttings and designs. Selections on approval 10 deys on deposit of 10/- 


MRS. H. ARMSTRONG, “LACE WORKERS’ AGENCY” 
STOKE GOLDINGTON, BUCKS. 




















ANTURIC BATHS 


(FOR RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, Etc.) 


Patients received or attended daily from 11 a.m, till 7 p.m. 


MRS. H. PERRY, 27 Manchester St., 
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By JAMES 


‘Ts state of poetry is alarming. The poetic twilight 
is lasting a long time. There is no sign of a new 
poet, and the habit of doing without poetry is becom- 
ing fixed. We no longer look for surprises in song. There 
is a thin trickle of feeble verse which nobody troubles to 
read. The poems published in our magazines are stead- 
fastly vapid, and the little volumes printed by our little 
poets are both negligible and neglected. There is no 
energy in our weary songsters. They twitter languid 
imitations and reiterations that deceive no one. So 
dreadful is the poetic dearth that we pounce on the tiniest 
crumbs of doggerel, and make the most of the poorest 
poetaster and the feeblest poeticule. There never was 
such a chance for a young poet. The laurels are there for 
the plucking, and yet there is hardly a hand outstretched. 

Rivalry is good for poets, and it is a pity that Mr. 
William Watson should be allowed to reign without an 
antagonist. There is nobody left to put him on his 
mettle. Mr. Stephen Phillips has been silent for many 
a year. John Davidson is dead. Mr. Yeats has dedicated 
to the Irish drama the sacred gift of song. What is the 
cause of this poetic decay? Have all the songs been 
sung? Can our poets find no songworthy theme? Can 
they discover in the life of our day no impulse and no 
inspiration? Is the past drained to the dregs? Are there 
no passions fit to be set to deathless music? Is love a 
spent force? Is beauty dead and gone? Have we ceased 
to possess the vision and the faculty divine? Is poetry 
strangled by the materialistic cynicism of a commercial 
and mechanical age? 

These are easy questions to ask but hard to answer. 
But after reading Mr. William Watson’s new volume, 
‘* Sable and Purple ’’ (Eveleigh Nash), I cannot help won- 
dering whether the dearth of poetry is due to the dearth 
of poetic themes. Mr. Watson has the technique of 
poetry at his finger-tips, but he is condemned to make 
bricks without straw. Nobody can make bricks without 
straw more skilfully, but I feel that he makes them reluc- 
tantly. His craftsmanship is superb, but it is cold. 
He sings tunefully about King Edward and King George, 
about King Alfred and the Atlantic ocean, about Cuba 
and the House of Lords, but he sings with no flame on 
his lips and with no fire in his heart. He files his 
phrases with consummate art. When he says that King 
Edward ‘‘ pretended not to greatness yet was great,’’ he 
says the obvious with absolute felicity. But in his soul 
there is no tumult of song. The terrible Janguor and 
lethargy of our time weighs heavily on his imagination. 

Where there is no vision the poet perishes, and I think 
the decay of poetry in our day is due to the universal 
decay of passionate faith in the great simplicities of life. 
There is nothing left to live for and less than nothing to 
die for. Enthusiasm is out of date, ideals are ridiculous, 


ardour is absurd. Mr. Watson opens his volume with a 
confession which is an abdication : 


The Poetic Twilight 


® 
e 
1 
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DOUGLAS 


I sing not Death. 


Death is too great a thing 
For me to dare to sing. 


The poet who is afraid to sing Death is also afraid to 
sing Life, for silence about Death is also silence about 
Life. The modern poet shrinks from reality, and he 
might truthfully say : 

I sing not ‘Life. Life is too great a thing 
For me to dare to sing. 

All the great poets sang Death and Life. Shakespeare 
was always harping on these strings. So was Swin- 
burne, and so were all the poets between Shakespeare 
and Swinburne. But our poets have turned away from 
Death and Life and contented themselves with singing 
about nothing in particular. Little themes make little 
poets, and the triviality of our thoughts is reflected in the 
triviality of our singers. ~ 

It is strange that our poets shirk the task of inter- 
preting the life of their own time, for the power of a 
poet is based upon the gift of living life more intensely 
than his fellows. The life of our age is not being 
expressed in our poetry. Let me cite two examples which 
show how abjectly our poets fail to utter the passionate 
fever of their generation. The South African war shook 
our national life to its foundations. It was seething with 
the stuff of poetry. Yet posterity will search in vain for 
a record of its ferment and its fever in our verse. There 
was an epical theme, but where is the epic? So far as our 
poetry is concerned the war was pure waste. One of 
the excuses for war is its value as a breeder of poets and 
a fertiliser of poetry. The South African war lacked even 
that pretext. 

Take another illustration of the inability of our poets 
to express national passions. There is now in full, swing 
the insurrection of womanhood. Woman is challenging 
our civilisation. Our poets have here a theme that teems 
and tingles with a hundred emotions, and yet they go on 
mouthing their musty metaphors and sifting the dust of 
poetic diction. It is hard to sing a new song unless you 
are in touch with life as it is being lived, but our poets 
take infinite pains to keep life out of their poetry. I 
do not ask them to stain their verses With their own life- 
blood, but I do ask them to stain them with the life-blood 
of their time. Swinburne sang the agonies and ecstasies 
of his age. Our poets sing nothing but secondhand 
agonies and secondhand ecstasies. They contract out of 
life, and it is not surprising that their poetry is con- 
tracted. What they need is courage and sincerity and a 
reckless daring. They ought not to admit that either 
Life or Death is too great a thing for them to dare to 
sing. It is their business to pour the splendour of their 
day into song, to beat music out of their time, and to 
clothe their generation in singing-robes. 
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Ragna. By Anna Costantini. (Greening & Co., Ltd., 6s.) 
HAT a pity that mothers are so narrow-minded! 
Without wishing unduly to advertise Ragna, it may 

safely be said that few of them will approve of their daughters 

reading it. It is too true to life. It demonstrates too graphi- 


cally that virtue pays—that a woman must be good! 
In this novel Signora Costantini has preached a convincing 
Ragna 


sermon on The Girl Who Let a Man Go Too 
Andersen was a child of the Vikings—a lithe- 
limbed Norwegian with long golden hair and 
sea-blue eyes, that gleamed their gladdest in a 
storm, She went to a convent in Paris to finish 
her education, and came out of it about as 
ignorant of things that matter as when she went 
in. On the way back to Norway she was 
thrown in daily contact with a Pripce—His 
Royal Highness of Montegria—and he put what 
are commonly called “ silly notions ”’ into her 
head. For all that she reached Norway a pure 
and happy girl. Then a year or two later she 
went on a trip to Italy, came across the Prince 
again, and the trouble began. 

There is one noble woman in this story— 
Ragna—and several miserable men. Count 
Angelescu and Dr. Ferrati, however, fail to con- 
firm the verdict of Assunta, the Italian cook, 
‘** All men are pigs.” 


Far. 





The Origins of Popular Superstitions and Cus- 
toms, By T. Stiarper KNnowison. (T. 
Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


HIS is a fascinating work by the author of that alluring 

handbook, Writing for Money—which is not, by the way, 
a guide to young men at the ’Varsity! The present volume 
is bused on Brand’s Popular Antiquities, published in 1841, 
and after perusing it one gathers that the mind of the world 
is not very much stronger than it was 69 years ago. Still 
certain days and certain numbers are supposed to bring death, 
disease, debt, or some other worry in their train. Still actors 
fight shy of ostriches and refuse to kick a cat. Still on Ascen- 
sion Day the London Corporation sends round a uniformed 
servant to supervise two or three boys belabouring the walls 
with sticks. Still—though this sounds like sarcasm—-* to hear 
hens cackle in your dreams signifies love.’’ 

‘Why this thusness?”’ is the question that Mr. Knowlson 
sets himself to answer, and he answers it most effectively. 
He is always interesting, and not less so for occasionally 
making you laugh where he never meant to. For instance, 
he includes “ Selling Wives” 
under the heading ‘ Marriage 
Superstitions and Customs.” 
Which is this—a Superstition or 
a Custom ? 


The Career of Freda. 
RUSSELL BEARDMORE., 
Long, Ltd., 6s.) 


By G. 
(John 


F one has a fault to find with 

The Career of Freda it is that 
the author kills his best character 
too soon. Miss Priscilla Dale 
was a dear, antiquated, little lady, 
who stayed an old maid for the 
simple reason that since her 
fiancé’s death fifteen years ago 
she never had the heart to be 
anything else. She spent her time 
healing her own sorrow by heal- 
ing the sorrow of others. Wher- 
ever she went she shed peace. One day a letter arrived that 
sent her off in a flutter to London. It was from one who but 
for the mockery of fate would have been her sister-in-law. 
It told of misery, of a dying mother, and a helpless child. 
The child was Freda. 

Miss Priscilla took Freda to her breast, and brought her up 
like her own daughter. Freda never wanted for anything— 
not so her foster-mother. When Miss Priscilla died, it was 
found that her subsequent private life had been one long 
silent record of pinch, stint, and grind—self-sacrifice intensi- 
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fied by the semi-blackmailing tactics of Freda’s sponging 
father. 

The rest of the book is concerned with the career of Freda. 
While ready to give honour where honour is due, one cannot 
help wishing that the career of Miss Priscilla had been allowed 
to go on unchecked. 


Told in the Dog Watches. 

Elder & Co., 6s.) 

O commend Told in the Dog Watches is 
superfluous. It is by Mr. Bullen. Suffice 
it to offer a few descriptive hints. 

There are thirty-five subjects of discussion, 
reminiscence, or invention in the book, and 
they vary in subject from My Cats—a particu- 
larly charming dissertation—to Life on Board 
a Battleship; from Some Obscure Perils to The 
Whale’s Ghost; from The Tightest Place I ever 
Was In to Comedy at Sea. 

The Best Seafaring Nation consists of six as 
| disquieting pages as ever you are likely to come 
across. After dismissing the claims of France 
and the United States almost contemptuously, 
Mr. Bullen says a few words about the Ger- 
mans, Here are some of the words: “It is a 
bitter pill for men like myself to swallow, who 
. see clearly Germany’s aims, her ruthless hatred 
of anything and everything British, to be com- 


By Frank T. BuLLen. (Smith, 


He 


he ey pelled to recognise that in the very profession 


that we have long considered peculiarly our own 
province we are daily being beaten by the 
Germans.”’ 

Reader, the address of the Imperial Maritime 
League is 2, Westminster Palace Gardens ; and of the National 
Service League 72, Victoria Street! 


Peggy the Aeronaut. By J. L. J. Carrer. (Everett & Co., 2s.) 


pele pre absorbed a wholesome dread of Germany on land 
and sea, it is a small matter to go a shake further and 
shiver over Germany’s prowess in the air. A perusal of Mr. 
Carter’s bantling of the imagination makes life hardly worth 
living. The only consolation is that towards the end of the 
book the whole zrial fleet of the Fatherland is by the direct 
intervention of Peggy the Aeronaut and the resourcefulness of 
her lover, Justin Burnet, completely wiped out in its descent 
upon England. Even so you have to hum the “ British 
Grenadiers’? over several times before you can breathe 
freely again. 


The Fall of a Saint. 
CLEMENT Scott. 
and Co., Ltd., 6s.) 
HIS book might have been 
expressly written for readers 

of The Playgoer and Society, for 

it is concerned with theatricals 
in high places. The plot centres 
round the death of the Comte de 
la Merthe in a stage duel with 
lord Norten, a famous amateur 
actor, in the latter’s private 
theatre. How leaden bullets 
were substituted for blank 
charges, why the substitution 
took place, who was responsible 
for it, and by what uncanny 
trick only one of the bullets took 
effect—-this is the mystery with 
which the beok opens and with 
the solution of which it closes. 
The story, however, is some- 
thing more than a mere murder puzzle. It is an illustration 
of the author’s theory that a saint with a leaning towards 
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(Greening 
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(Yates 


priggishness is all the better for a resounding fall. ‘‘ It tends 
to soften the harsh, blinding light of goodness.’’ The saint 
is ‘‘a better, because a more sympathetic, man.’’ Who shall 


say the author nay? 
rate ! 

One may well speak approvingly of this novel. Not only 
has Mr. Scott caught the exact spirit of his own theme—a 
not over-common achievement—but he has also presented us 


Few students of human nature, at any 
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with, at least. five distinctly striking characters—the Hon. 
Claud Maitland, the saint of the story ; Comtesse de la Merthe, 
the siren; Mr. Elkin Smith, criminal journalist and black- 
mailer; ‘* Sport’? Jenkinson, hooligan and detective; and 
Katie 1himm, a slum-girl with the heart, brain, and instincts 
of what she ultimately became—an aristocrat. 


Captain Fraser’s Profession. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
(F. V. White & Co., 6s.) 
APTAIN FRASER was a 
distinguished menber of a 
lucrative profession. He was 
managing director of Crimes Un- 
limited. He was also that hap- 
piest of happy mortals—a man 
without a conscience. He set 
himself to steal Sjr Edward 
Wedderburn’s promised wife as 
complacently as he set his subor- 
dinates to steal’ his lady friends’ 
valuables. Equally light-heart- 
cdly he schemed to represent Sir 
Edward as a burglar of curios, 
butchered an innocent old man to 
escape detection, and allowed his 
rival to stand his trial for the 
murder. Neither the innocent 
nor the guilty suffered, however. 
By one of those lifelike touches 
which are so convincing, Captain 
Fraser is shown to have had one thing in life to his credit— 
one thing of which he might be proud. He had made his 
chief confederate, Peters, love him like a dog. Peters died in 
the last chapter, but before he did so he “ put things right.’ 
After his death Sir Edward was restored to-his true love’s 
arms, and Captain Fraser set off for Egypt without a stain 
on his character. 
Do you want to be told that Captain Fraser's Profession is 
absorbing? Or will you take John Strange Winter on trust? 
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A Gentleman of Virginia. By Percy JAMES BREBNER. (Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 6s.) 


HERE is something wonderfully fascinating about the 
name “ Virginia.’’ It suggests haughty American gentle- 
men, veritable idolators of honour, with aristocratic features 
and sternly democratic sentiments—the type of man one in- 
stinctively reveres. It is a trifle disappointing, then, to find 
that the title of Mr. Brebner’s historical romance has so little 
to do with the plot. The accident of birth that makes the 
hero and the hero’s devoted henchman natives of Virginia is 
really the only justification for the use of the romantic name. 
The narrative itself centres round Paris at the time when 
‘‘France was glorious and blood-red, fair 
With dust of battle and death of kings, 
A queen of men, with helmeted hair.”’ 

Still it is quite possible that the French Revolution may be 
your ‘‘ pet period,’’ and that you would rather read about the 
troubles into which sympathy with the cause of freedom, 
crossed with love for a beautiful aristocrat, led a chivalrous 
American than any amount of narrative about Virginia. If 
so, the sooner you make the acquaintance of Richard Barring- 
ton, Mademoiselle St. Clair, and the rest, the sooner you will 
be enjoying’ a story to your taste. 





Young Nick and Old Nick. Yarns for the Year's End. By 
S. R. Crockett. (Stanley Paul & Co., 6s.) 


ESSRS. STANLEY PAUL & CO. are nothing if not 

progressive, and for so young a firm their list contains 
quite a surprising number of notable names. ‘The latest is 
that of the Kale-Yard King, as one might fittingly, if irreve- 
rently, style the author of Young Nick and Old Nick. Under 
this heading Mr. Crockett groups a collection of yarns which 
his admirers will certainly not wait till the ‘‘ year’s end”’ to 
read and appraise. 

Those whose education and general upbringing have not 
qualified them to appreciate the Kale-Yard will be glad to hear 
that seven out of the thirteen yarns are about ordinary earthly 
subjects. The Diary of Mr. Hewer, in which we see Mr. 
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Samuel Pepys from another point of view than his own, may 
be awarded the honour of special mention. So may The Blue 
Eyes of Ailee. So indeed may every other story—if your in- 
dividual taste dictates it! 

Just one challenge. On page 17 Mr. Crockett says, ‘* The 
prettiest women are the readiest to appreciate beauty in their 
peers.’’ Pretty women have no peers. They have rivals— 
and rivals are always cats! . 


The Duke’s Vengeance. By Micuas. W. Kaye. (Greening 
and Co., Ltd., 6s.) ; 
O all true sportsmen—and the term includes all who play 
the game of life sportingly—revenge is practically a word 
without meaning. This, which may be taken as a definition, 
will serve to show that a true sportsman is not very far re- 
moved from a true Christian. It will also serve to show that 
the Marquis de Prévaux was anything but a true sportsman. 
In fact he was one of the vilest vipers imaginable. He had 
loved a maid who spurned him with unnecessary—but not un- 
accountable—rudeness for a better man, and in the venom of 
his heart he kidnapped the child of their marriage, whom he 
henceforth brought up as his own nephew. After thirty years 
Fortune and Louis XIth between them furnished him with 
the chance of a lifetime—the chance of using his own daughter 
as an unwitting instrument to bririg about the downfall of his 
‘“nephew ’’ (whom she loved) and the latter’s father. How 
a fool in motley discovered the treachery and helped the heroine 
to bring it to naught is the plot of The Duke’s Vengeance. 


Downward. A “ Slice of Life.’”’ By Maup Cuurron Brapy. 
(T. Werner Laurie, 6s.) 


RS. BRABY, like Signora Costantini, knows what she 

is talking about, and like her she believes the best way 
to preach is to look facts in the face. The result? Another 
of those ‘‘ shocking books which I hope no girl of mine will 
ever read, my dear!’’ 

Why is it that a novel which opens your eyes, makes you 
think, and leaves you the better for reading it, is, if you are 
a young person, considered a fast sort of book to get hold of? 
Mrs. Grundy doubtless has some reason suffocating away 
within her tight laces. Common-sense has none. 

The heroine of Downward is a human, lovable creature 
named Dolly. Her mother never married her father. She 
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Mrs. Maud Churton Braby 


never married her son’s father. For a moment’s madness 
and a man’s calculating baseness each paid the penalty of 
which no man knows anything. Each went through a hell 
to which only women have the entry. 

Perhaps you will sneer if you are told that Dolly’s heart 
was pure—pure as her mother’s. If you read Downward you 
will sneer no longer. 


. E. W.M. 





















































































T the outset I must acknowledge indebtedness to 
A™ Newton Veitch for the sight of a silver salver 

which has peculiar interest for all playgoers. So 
much as can be gained from the usual high-flown inscrip- 
tion is to the effect that it was given to Macready at the 
close of his season at Covent Garden in 1838. But the 
names upon it mark an interesting chapter in theatrical 
history. They inelude one at least most interesting to 
me in that of Clark- 
son Stanfield. Some- 
where in the dark 
purlicus of Drury 
Lane Theatre are 
vards, if not roods, 
of Clarkson Stan- 
field’s work as a 
scene-painter. They 
may be forgotten, 
but what is ever to 
be remembered is 
that this same scene- 
painter was always 
an artist of worth, 
and that his water- 
colours never smell 
of the footlights at 
all, which. is a coin- 
cidence not without 
food for reflection. 
Other names there 
are which may be 
identified by the 
curious, and here is 
the list: G. Bartley, 
ea "Spy Stanfield, 
Marv Amelia War- 
ner, J. P. Harley, 
H. Phillips, C. Did- 
dear, S. Phelps, J. 
Willmott, W. is 
Hammond, Priscilla 
Horton, T. J. Serle, 
G. Bennett, Maria 
Clifford, J. R. Anderson, C. Manvers, W. Thomas, 
Cecelia Serle, R. Strickland, A. Leffler, W. Bradwell, P. 
Bedford, Sarah Jane Garrick, R. Waldron, J. East, Anne 
Humby, Ellen Clifford, W. C. Notter, E. Ransford, 
W. H. Tilbury, C. Marshall, Elisa Phillips, E. Yarnold, 
H. B. Roberts, W. H. Payne, Jane Shirreff, H. Robert- 
son, H. Howe, T. Power, F. Vining, Helen Fawcett, 
EK. W. Elton, J. S. Knowles, D. Meadows, Harriet 
Tavlor, E. Land, J. P. Ward. 

As for the salver itself, it is not over remarkable in 
design, although it might be much woise—of its period ! 
The date is 1791 and the makers were J. C. (John 
Crouch) and T. H. (Thomas Harman). It is just one of 
those links with the past, of a time when the actor was 
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more regarded within his own circle than without it, 
which should find a place in the museum of the Garrick 
Club—if that comfortable institution has so far remem- 
bered its obligations to future generations as to establish 
one. 





But to pass from history to commerce, have we not all 
food for thought in the recent Alexander Young sale at 
Christie’s, and in 
what may be called 
the Corot finale to 
it? The whole sale 
has been a vindica- 
tion of those sound 
judges and collectors 
—many of whom 
are to be found in 
Scotland—who _pur- 
chased and retained 
works by the French 
Romanticists long 
before the public at 
large gave much at- 
tention to the school. 
The prices obtained 
for these Barbizon 
and modern Dutch 
pictures appear to 
indicate that good 
art must sooner or 
later find its way to 
the top. It is en- 
couraging to all but 
the painters’ of 
modern exhibition 
pictures, who really 
are in a very poor 
way. The 153,891 
pounds _ sterling 
which this collection 
fetched would go a 
long way to relieve 
the heartburnings of 
the majority of the occupants of London studios, and 
one of the lessons to be learnt from the present situation 
is that artists to succeed must change their present-day 
methods. They must give up the subject picture and 
return with sincerity to Nature. This has been said 
before, and must be cried aloud again. 


It is not without interest that the very thing which sent 
Jean Baptiste-Camille Corot to Ville d’Avray, the forest 
of Fontainbleau and the Valley of the Seine, or which 
induced the wealthy and well-connected Pierre Etienne 
Théodore Rousseau to appear as one of the champions of 
the new school of 1830 when Delacroix and Géricault, 
leading the Romanticists, made their great battle with 
tradition and Classicism, was the same which influenced 











a totally different group of men. Towards the close of 
the first volume of ‘* Modern Painters’’ John Ruskin 
makes a special appeal to the young artists of England. 
He asks them to “* go to Nature in all singleness of heart, 
and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, having no 
other thought but how best to penetrate her meaning ; 
rejecting nothing, neglecting nothing, and scorning 
nothing.’’ It is significant also that of the band of 
youthful and gifted painters who responded to the call, 
chief among whom were Holman Hunt and John Everett 
Millais, Ford Madox Brown, and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
a work by one of the last survivors, the ever-beautiful 
‘** Chill October,’’ marked a considerable appreciation- 
tested by the money standard—upon its recent reappear- 
ance in the auction-room. 


Nothing so indicative as the prices fetched by the 
pictures in the Young sale of the change in modern taste 
from the stupendous minuteness of Jean Louis Ernest 
Meissonier, and the still-life insincerity of Laurence Alma 
Tadema to the work of Jules Bastien Lepage, of—shall 
I instance?—‘‘ The Sheep-Shearers ’’ by Jean Francois 
Millet, the astounding and beautiful ‘‘ Bordighera’’ by 
Claude Monet, or the ‘‘ Mantes la jolie ’’ by Jean Baptiste 
Camille Corot (which cost Mr. Lockett Agnew 4,150 
guineas on the last day), has come my way of late. The 
work of these men so lately dead has come into its 





A Conversation Piece, by Wright, of Derby 


kingdom with almost too great a glamour. The pity of 
it has by some been thought to be that these Romanticists 
reaped so little reward—material reward, that is—in their 
time. But is it probable that if Corot, Troyon, Diaz, and 
Daubigny, instead of living on sweet French bread and 
the milk of goats brought personally to their door, had 
built themselves palaces in Melbury Road and Fitzjohn’s 
Avenue their art would have retained that sincerity which 
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is the touchstone of their immortality? The good an 
artist does lives after him, 

This note of sincerity has always led me to place the 
work of Gainsborough and Raeburn on a higher plane 
than that upon which I would place Reynolds or 
Romney: which leads to a greater faith in the final 


=~ 
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all-satisfying quality of Constable than in the glorious 
imaginings of town-bred Turner, even. This is, possibly, 
rank heresy—but we shall see. My sympathies in art are 
entirely with the men who do not evade difficulties in 
portraying Nature. If I place Corot, in my mind, at the 
head of all landscape painters it is from a conviction that 
in one of his pictures at least, the ‘' Biblis,’’ Corot suc- 
ceeded in creating a work that surpasses all other land- 
scapes I have ever seen in poetic beauty combined with 
truth to Nature. No one with a just appreciation of art 
and of a great man can deny that Corot’s work is uneven 
and at times superficial, especially in his later period; but 
he produced several masterpieces. You cannot look at 
a Corot without being reminded of the valley of the Seine, 
any more than you can look at a typical Constable without 
feeling around you the typical cultivat@éd English scenery 
which enfolds the valley of the Stour. The landscape 
painter, the latter painter said in one of his lectures, 
must walk in the fields with a humble mind. No 
arrogant mind was ever permitted to see Nature in all 
her beauty. It was Sterne’s advice not to trouble about 
doctrines and systems, but to go straight before you and 
obey the promptings of Nature. 


A little more about Corot and I have done with this 
fascinating theme—for the present. If Turner was the 
son of a barber in Maiden Lane, Corot was the son of a 
hairdresser in the rue du Bac. But it was Nature which 
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made both of them the giants that they were, and more 
than a touch of poetry which gave the Frenchman his 
abiding claim upon our gratitude. It was more sympathy 
than cold correctness which gave a nobility of form, a 
charm and beauty to his work which all true lovers of 
art now appreciate to the full. His work is, moreover, 
exceptionally individual and personal in its spirit, and 
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on no one of his canvases is there discomfort or suffer- 
ing. Corot belongs to a category of painters, not large, 
that possess what is called ‘‘ charm.’’ They do not take 
themselves too seriously. In them there is nothing of 
the pedant, and they are, perhaps, often reproached for 
their lack of intellectuality. But before one of their can- 
vases we stop involuntarily. It breathes forth so much 
honesty and simple radiance; it has not been painted by 
cold-blooded skill, but has painted itself. Corot some- 
times actually outwitted Nature. His work is founded 
on truth, but he had his own way at times of diluting it, 
modifying it, conceding it, to make its hidden force felt 
more strongly by his marvellous synthetic power. The 
requirements of his parti-pris sometimes carried him a 
long way from truth, and sometimes, to speak plainly, he 
painted ‘‘ pot-boilers,’’ which clever craftsmen have found 
it easy to imitate so well that dozens of Corots have been 
seen that were never touched by his brush. We may 
throw aside as unworthy the inferior canvases that are 
genuine and yet have the production of a life-time that 
enchants and amazes by its variety, sincerity, inherent 
beauty, and poetic feeling. 


Much, then, as I appreciate the purchase by Mr. 
Reginald Young of Josef Israels’ ‘‘ Shipwrecked Fisher- 
men ’’ for presentation to the National Gallery, I would 
far rather have heard the good news applied to a work of 
Corot—which is necessary to us. Israels’ is sad, and 
would fain hang the harp of joy upon the tree. Great 
modern Dutchman that he is, deeply pathetic as his out- 
look upon life is, it is not the joyous side of art and 
Nature which the happy heart would retain a memory of. 
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Of the forty Corots included in the dispersal thirteen 
totalled 33,050 guineas; seven Daubignys made 15,850 
guineas; four Israels, 10,500 guineas; five James 
Marises, 9,350 guineas ; four Mauves, 8,250 guineas ; two 
Troyons, 7,650 guineas; two William. Marises, 2,000 
guineas; a Harpignies, 1,450 guineas; and two Millets, 
2,000 guineas. Thus forty pictures alone realised 90,100 
guineas, which in itself constitutes a remarkable record. 


It is interesting to note that ‘‘ The Moat,’’ which was 
sold in 1899 for goo guineas, reached 1,900 on this 
occasion. Corot’s record is 13,000 guineas, for England, 
paid a month ago, whilst the Yerkes Corot sold in New 
York last May for 16,000 guineas, which, so far, is the 
highest price paid at an auction. ‘‘ The Evening Glow ”’ 
went for no less a sum than 4,500 guineas, and it is to 
be regretted that this picture has gone to America. The 
only serious set-back to the Barbizon School was Breton’s 
‘** Haymaker,’’ which failed to raise more than 270 
guineas, a price which is extremely interesting as show- 
ing that the buyers of pictures by the French Romanti- 
cists are not always merely affected by the glamour of 
the painter’s name, but use discrimination as to the 
quality of the picture presented. 


So far I have heard no rumour as to the acquisition of 
any of these French pictures for the National Gallery. 
It is, of course, impossible that Trafalgar Square should 
possess every fine picture that comes into the market, 
but it is equally deplorable that so much money has been 
spent upon such a picture as the Rokeby ‘‘ Venus ”’ as 
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to practically prevent the acquisition of other works in 
other schools in which the nation is notably deficient. 


Before the acquisition of the Wallace Collection few 
pictures of really great value (except'a few quite charm- 
ing examples comprised in the Jones’ Bequest to South 
Kensington) of the French painters were io be found in 
this country. The Wallace Collection removed this 
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‘eproach, and placed the English nation in a position 
ilmost superior to the National Collection which finds its 
1ome in the Louvre. In fact, it would be almost accurate 
‘o say that between London and Berlin the best pictures 
f the French eighteenth century painters are divided. It 
is time, then, that we should bestir ourselves, before the 
market becomes too prohibited, to secure really fine 
examples of the French Romanticists of the latter half of 
the last century. Particularly it would be of exceptional 
educational value to make consistent efforts to secure, 
when they come into the market, the early sketches of 
Corot, as their refreshing directness is most luminous 
and interesting. In view of the somewhat conventionz! 
habit of purchasing mainly what are called ‘‘ the old 





**Les Baigneuses.” French School 


masters ’’ for our national collection it is probably difficult 
to persuade those in authority to extend their. outlook ; 
but it is equally obvious, after such a sale as that of the 
Alexander Young collection, that no time shouid be lost 
if examples of Corot, Daubigny,.Troyon, Diaz, and 
others of that extremely interesting group of painters 
are to be secured. 

That very sincerity of painting upon which I have 
already insisted attracts me to the collection of paintings 
by Wright of Derby, which has recently been held at 
the Graves Gallery, and of which a certain number are 
to be subsequently reproduced in colours by the Graves 
firm. Wright of Derby was above everything a con- 
scientious painter, and when he had once got over the 
desire to continue a reputation made by the use of a trick 
of artificial lighting, and had devoted himself chiefly to 
the painting of portraits, he bécame quite a serious and 
interesting painter. I think it was the late Cosmo Monk- 
house who said of him that, in comparison with Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, he was a homely and almost a 
domestic portrait painter. But his pictures have the 
great merit of sincerity and thoroughness, and show a 
true insight into character, are finely modelled and well 
painted. He. of course, belonged essentially to a school, 
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and this is easily attributed to the fact that he studied 
under Hudson, the master of Reynolds and Mortimer, 
and naturally imbibed a good deal of that particular way 
of looking at his subjects. Nevertheless, it was a typi- 
cally British and straightforward ‘way, and one which 
painters of to-day seem to have lost, the touch of which 
has helped much towards that school of British portrait 
painters of which we are properly proud. Hudson is, 
practically, the whole story of the art of Wright of Derby: 
Nevertheless, the student was much freer than the master : 
a truly personal painter, and one who saw his subjects 
in his own way. I have chosen for illustration what is 
quaintly called a conversation piece, which as composi- 
tion is quite admirable. In its present condition it is a 
little over-clean and fresh, and the handling is perhaps 
a little lacking in the breadth and dignity which one never 
misses from the canvases of Gainsborough and Raeburn. 
The other, which is also described as a conversation 
piece, representing the two sons of Mr. Thornhill 
Stanton, is quite delightful in its ingenuous simplicity, 
and should prove of historical interest, as it shows a 
game of cricket as it was played 150 years ago. 


In the quiet seclusion of the Opera Arcade—one of 
those sheltered wayfares with ‘which London is _ too 
poorly supplied—is a small bow-window overfilled with 
‘* Impressions ’’—the word is used with advantageous 
felicity—in sculpture, or may I correct the owner and 
say modelling?’ There are many things of interest. The 
great Sphinx and RKameses—which leave me cold; but 
very virile and personal impressions of other persons and 
things—mainly persons. The H. B. Irving and the Maud 
Allen, especially the Irving, -have quality and personality, 
and Mrs. Bert Longworth, who does these most interest- 
ing impressions, has but to continue in the way of good 
art to find an appreciation which may in course of time 
recompense her for her bravery in attempting to induce a 
callous British public to interest itself in sculpture. 


Again, and within a strong man’s stone’s-throw is the 
exhibition of Messrs. Shepherd’s early British artists and 
foreign painters. Messrs. Shepherd have so long con- 
cealed these treasures behind a modest frontage in St. 
James’s that only the keen collector seeks them out. Just 
now, however, they have in their charge more than 
one canvas and water-colour painting of exceptional 
interest., There is a most interesting and typical land- 
scape by Gainsborough, an Allan Ramsey, of which I may 
have more to say, a portrait of John Crome by Ozias 
Humphrey, and, above all of interest to me, this picture 
of ‘‘ Les Baigneuses *’ modestly ascribed to the French 
school. French, and of the eighteenth century, it un- 
doubtedly is; weak in its figures but fascinatingly rich 
and certain in the beautiful quality and the easy elegance 
of brushwork in the landscape. This is, indeed, its chief 
claim upon me. It is a landscape with figures; and it is 
more. It is a most interesting example of the best work 
of the period. It might be Fragonard, and it might be 
Fantin. But for its individual quality of brushwork it 
might even be Monticelli in a Watteau or Pater mood. It 
remains, however, without label or definite ascription ; 
but it can never be other than a picture of peculiar charm 
and interest—and it is by no means the only work of note 
in this small but well-chosen collection. 
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| Pees and Lady Strathmore will be spending part of the 
summer and autumn at Glamis Castle, in Forfar, the most 
picturesque building in Scotland, with quaint pepper-box 
turrets and full of the most romantic interest. A winding 
staircase leads to the principal apartments. There is a weird 
chamber yet shown in which Duncan, the Thane of Glamis, 
murdered King Duncan of Scouand, as narrated by Shake- 
speare ; and in the depth of the walls there is another cham- 
ber, the whereabouts of which is known to three persons only, 
and which undoubtedly contained at one period a ghastly 
secret, probably a monstrosity born into the family. There 
is a tradition that an Earl of Crawford sits for ever in the 
room playing with dice and drinking, and that at mid- 
night a fearful person from the lower regions joins him; but 
this is, of course, legend. The secret chamber is thought to 
be concealed through a painted panel in the chapel, though 
others maintain that it is entered from Lord Strathmore’s 
study, and occupies the space above the crypt, an armour- 
hung hall where the guests all meet for dinner, or did so in 
the late Earl’s time, at which is produced the old Lion of 


: 


Hamiltons at all, except in the female line, but really 
Douglases. 
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The American Ambassador and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid held, on 
July 4th, their usual annual reception, which was attended by 
practically all the Americans in London. It is amusing to 
watch, at a big reception at Dorchester House, the contrasts in 
the people coming up the noble staircase of white marble, 
which is like that of an old Genoese palace. Some seem to 
shrink at the stately grandeur of the place, others put on a 
dégagée manner, and a very few walk up with dignity. The 
beautiful staircase leads on to broad landings with alabaster 
balustrades, from which open magnificent reception-rooms 
worthy of a palace. 
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Lord and Lady Erne intend spending the summer at Crom 
Castle, their delightful place on Lough Erne, where they will 
have, as usual, several members of their family with them. 
Crom Castle is a comparatively modern structure, built to take 
the place of the old home of the Crichtons, destroyed by fire 





Glamis Castle 


Lyon gold for holding a whole bottle of claret, which the 
old lords used to toss off at a draught. There are lions every- 
where; huge gilt animals stand on either side of the fire- 
place, a lion sits on the letter-box, lions on nutcrackers, and 
even the door-scraper is guarded by two lions. As the visitor 
drives up to the castle, particularly on a moonlight night, the 
many turrets of Glamis look most weird. The whole place, 
indeed, has a solemn effect, and strangely impresses most 
people. 
ie) ie) Q 

The Duke and Duchess of Hamilton have left Wiltshire 
for Scotland, and they are already installed with their 
children at Dungavel House, Lanarkshire, where they will 
remain until well on in the autumn. In Lanarkshire the Duke 
and Duchess have, in Hamilton Palace, one of the stateliest 
homes in the kingdom, but the place would be most expensive 
to keep up, so they are very little there, preferring Dungavel, 
once an ordinary shooting-box but now a handsome mansion 
with wings. The Duke and Duchess spent last Christmas at 
Hamilton Palace. There is an impression that the palace is 
practically dismantled, but, though the huge state-rooms are 
somewhat bare owing to the effects of the sale in 1882 which 
realised nearly £400,000, the living rooms are beautifully fitted 
and furnished. It is interesting to note that for some two 
hundred and twenty years since, about the time of the battle 
of Bothwell Bridge, the Dukes of Hamilton have not been 
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in 1764, and it is beautifully situated on the shores of the 
Lough, on which there is splendid sailing, and in the late 
summer season numerous regattas are held. The old castle, 
now a picturesque ruin, was besieged by a force supporting 
the cause of James II. against William of Orange, and the 
rebel leader sought to intimidate the garrison by parading a 
number of dummy cannon, each drawn by eight horses, but 
the ruse failed, and the discomfited rebels withdrew. Not far 
away from Crom was fought a sanguinary battle during 
James’s brief try for the kingdom. 
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Lord Erne is a model Irish landlord, and he spends most of 
his time at Crom. When Lord Crichton, he sat in Parliament 
for nearly twenty years and did good service as a Conservative 
Whip, but since he succeeded his father he has taken little part 
in public life. Lord Erne now finds his chief interests in his 
estate, and it is his boast that neither he nor his father ever 
raised a rental, and that in times of agricultural depression 
their tenants have always been the first to receive substantial 
abatements. Besides his landed estates, Lord Erne owns some 
valuable urban property in Dublin. Lady Erne is a sister of 
Lord Enniskillen, their neighbour in co. Fermanagh. 
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There is a tendency by people who still keep up their London 
residence to spend less time each succeeding year in town, and 
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this season the fact has been more noticeable than ever, though, 
of course, the death of King Edward stopped a great many 
people from occupying their town houses as they would other- 
wise have done. Some years ago, even a decade back, it was 
the custom for those who had their house in town to come to 
London with the opening of Parliament, and religiously remain 
until the very end of the season, but to do this is now the 
exception. People come and go half a dozen times during the 
season, and numbers have given up their London residence 
altogether, preferring on their frequent visits to the Metropolis 
to make use of the great hotels which have sprung up of 
recent years, Others, instead of an expensive house, now con- 
tent themselves with a small flat. Some of the ‘‘ best ’’ people 
have no town house, making their home entirelv in the country, 
and among these are Lord and Lady Pembroke. 
2 @ ® 

Lord and Lady Pembroke have not had a house in town for 
some years, and nowadays the latter confines her hospitalities to 
Wilton, where they remain throughout the summer and have an 
almost constant succession of guests. When, however, Lord Pem- 
broke was Lord Steward he had a London house, and about the 
time of the Eton and Harrow match, Lady Pembroke gave a 
dance for young 
people. It is difficult 
to imagine a more 
delightful place in 
the summer than the 
noble mansion where 
Sir Philip Sidney 
wrote his ‘* Arcadia.”’ 
Part is designed by 
Holbein and the idea 
of the Italian garden 
front was suggested 
by Charles I. There 
are glorious gardens 
and some world- 
famous cedars of 
Lebanon, brought 
from the Holy Land 
about 1640, and in 
all probability the 
first. specimens ever 
introduced into this 
country. The Ger- 
man Emperor greatly 
admired them when 
at Wilton, and Lord 
Pembroke subse- 
quently sent His 
Majesty a number of 
young trees. 
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Sir William and 
Lady Vincent are 
among those who 
prefer their country 
place during the 
most enjoyable part of the year, and at the end of June they 
returned to D’Abernon Chase, Surrey, for the summer. The 
Vincents have flourished at Stoke D’Abernon, a delightful 
village on the River Mole, two or three miles west of Leather- 
head, since the time of Henry VIII., but for generations before 
they were established in Northamptonshire. 
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Not far away from D’Abernon Chase, Sir William's half- 
brother, Sir Edgar Vincent, and his beautiful wife, Lady Helen 
Vincent, are settled at Esher Place, also on the ‘* Sullen Mole.” 
Here Lady Helen, who is one of the lovely daughters of Lord 
and Lady Feversham, has indulged in her love of flowers and 
gardening, and has made the grounds a perfect floral paradise. 
There is a ** cottage ’’ garden with old-world flowers ; a scented 
garden, which in the early part of the year is full of fragrant 
blooms ; a rose garden, and a kitchen garden, shut in by yew 
hedges and ornamented with a quaint sundial. Here, too, Sir 
Edgar and Lady Helen Vincent are passing the summer, 
though they are frequently at their town house in Portland 
Place. Tall and slender, with a delicately poised head, Lady 
Helen is of a rather different type from the loveliest of her 
sisters, the late Duchess of Leinster, and though no longer in 
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The Duchess of Beaufort and her Daughters 
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her first youth she still holds her own among the younger 


generation. 
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The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort, with-their children, 
have been making a stay in London. Last year they spent the 
summer at Llangattock Park in Breconshire, which Major and 
Mrs. Noel Corry had been renting; but this season Badminton 
has been their headquarters since the hunting season. The 
Duchess is a graceful and fearless horsewoman, and with her 
trim figure and small regular features she looks best on horse- 
back. She comes of a sporting and horse-loving stock—the 
Harfords, and has all the love of hunting so characteristic of 
the ducal family into which she married. But though the 
Duchess of Beaufort is a bold rider and fond of sport, she is 
one of the most gentle and feminine of women, and her chil- 
dren are like herself-—-kind and considerate to every living 
thing. Like a few others, the Duchess remains faithful to 
the tall hat both when riding in London and in the hunting 
field. 
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Lord and Lady 
Saltoun are spending 
this month at a 
small place at Ep- 
som, and then, after 
a brief stay in Here- 
ford Gardens, they 
will go north to 
Philorth, Aberdeen. 
shire, for the shoot- 
ing season. Philorth, 
which is famous for 
its great rabbit 
shoots—-thousands of 
which little animals 
are sometimes shot 
in a day—is situated 
in a rather’ bleak 
district near Fraser- 
burgh, though the 
estate itself is well 
wooded, and it is the 
residence of Lord 
and Lady Saltoun 
for most of the year. 
At one time Lord 
Saltoun, when in the 
Grenadier Guards, 
used to be known as 
** Satan,’’ though he 
subsequently got the 
nickname of ‘ The 
Dove.’’ His brother, 
the late Captain A. 
Fraser, who was in 
the Scots Guards, was 
known as “ Pagan ”’ 
Fraser, to distinguish him from his distant kinsman, a Lovat 
Fiaser, in the same regiment, who, being a Catholic, was 
‘** Pope ”’ Fraser. 


[Topical Press 
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Lord and Lady Selborne received an enthysiastic welcome on 
their arrival at Blackmoor Park, Hampshire, after their 
absence in South Africa, where Lord Selborne has been Lord 
High Commissioner for the last five years. They were met 
by the tenants and others on the estate, and the carriage was 
drawn some distance by employees up to the mansion, Black- 
moor is a great modern medizwval house of grey stone, built 
by Lord Chancellor Selborne, and surrounded by pleasant 
Scotchified views of heath and fir plantations. Over the main 
entrance there is an inscription in Latin, written in ancient 
characters, of the verse: ‘‘ Except the Lord build the house, 
they labour in vain that build it.’’ 
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Lady Nicolson, whose husband has been appointed to 
succeed Sir Charles Hardinge as Permanent Under Secretary 
at the Foreign Office, will be glad to be settled in this country, 
as she has found the Russian climate trying. Lady Nicolson 
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is a sister of the Dowager Lady Dufferin and a daughter of 
that wonderful old lady Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton, of Shanganagh 
Castle, near Bray. Despite the fact that she is a nonagenarian, 
Mrs. Rowan-Hamilton, who possesses much talent and charm, 
still enjoys society. Sir Arthur Nicolson 
Charles Hardinge as ambassador at St. Petersburg, going 
there from Spain, and he now follows him at the Foreign 
Office. Will the sequence be continued, we wonder, by Sir 
Arthur following him to India? 


succeeded Sir 


Sir Arthur Nicolson is home on 


leave, and with Lady 
Nicolson is visiting relatives in 


Ireland. They stay a good 
deal at Shanganagh Castle, which Sir Arthur purchased some 
tine 


ago, though his mother-in-law has the place for life. Sir 
Arthur, who is sixtv, went to Si, Petersburg in 1906, and his 
term in Russia has marked with complete 
When! he Charles Hardinge, the relations 
between Russia and this country were far from good, but that 
he soon began to work in the right direction was shown by 
the roval meeting at Reval and the visit last vear to Cowes 
Psar and ‘Vsaritsa. 


been 
succeeded Sir 


success. 


of the 


Believers 
against the 
interest 


in the old superstition 
number ‘13°’ will be 
d in noting the fatalism of 
this mystic number with regard to 
the Murat family, as related by 
Princess Caroline Marat— grand- 
daughter of Napoleon’s favourite 
brother-in-law, the strikingly hand- 
some and chivalrous beau sabreur, 
Joachim = Murat--in her 
published a few davs ago. The 
initial letter of their name is the 
thirteenth of the alphabet; Princess 
Caroline’s mother was born, and her 
father buried, on the 13th day of 
the month, Princess Caroline herself 
took to her bed = on the 


memoirs 


13th, 
pussingy away ten days later on 
July 23rd, 1902, and her grard- 
father the brilliant cavalry leader, 


whom the conqueror of Europe 
made Grand Admiral, Prince of the 
Empire, Grand Duke de Berg and 
Cleves, and, finally, King of Naples 
-was shot by order of King Fer- 
dinand on October 13th, i815. Little 
wonder that the superstition about 
13’ should be intensified 
the Murats, and that 
Caroline always had a 
number, 


3 with 
Princess 
fear of the 
A Pa. ‘ A Photo) 
Much interest has been taken in 

Isle of Wight in the selection of Mr. Francis J. S. Hay- 
Newton to be Deputy-Lieutenant of the island in succession to 
Mr. T. B. H. Cochrane, who resigned the office under rather 
unfortunate circumstances. The post is in the gift of Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, the Governor of the Isle of Wight, who 
has also appointed Mr. Hay-Newton Deputy-Governor of the 
Castle of Carisbrooke and Deputy-Steward of the Isle of 
Wight. Mr. and Mrs. Hay-Newton are on terms of intimacy 
with Her Royal Highness, who not long ago made the latter 
an extra lady-in-waiting in succession to Miss Freda Biddulph. 
Mr. Hay-Newton was formerly a captain in the 14th Hussars, 
and for some vears until lately he 


the 


was Consul-General at 


\igiers. His wife was the widow of Captain A, Fraser. 
. 4 A 


Captain and Lady Susan FitzClarence have taken a small 
house in Lower Phillimore Place. Theirs was a love match in 
every way, and the young couple have begun married life on 
a very moderate income. Captain FitzClarence and Lady 
Susan Yorke were engaged a rather long time, for these days, 
before their marriage in the spring. Apropos of houses, 
Lord an* Lady Chesterfield have not yet taken possession of 





Lady Mary Bowes-Lyon 


Cambridge House, Regent’s Park, which they bought from 
Sir Walter Gilbey. A good deal is being done to the place, and 
meantime they are residing in Chesham Place. 
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One of the prettiest and most charming brides of the season 
will be Lady Mary Bowes-Lyon, who is being married on 
July 14th at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, to Lord Elphin- 
stone. Lady Mary is the eldest of Lord and Lady Strathmore’s 
daughters, and a year clder than her brother, Lord Glamis, 
who married last year Lady Dorothy Godolphin-Osborne. 
Lord and Lady Elphinstone will make their home principally 
at Carberry Tower, the Elphinstone family 


Edinburgh. 
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An engagement otf considerable interest to Shropshire people 
is that of Mr. J. Dumville Lees, eldest son of the late Mr. G., J. 
Dumville Lees. of Woodhill, Oswestry, and of Mrs. Dumville 
Lees, of Okehampton Park, Devonshire, and Miss Sybil White, 
eldest daughter of the late Captain W. Graham White, R.N., 
and of Mrs. Graham White, of Hill House, Sherborne. The 
bridegroom elect’s father was the victim of a hunting accident, 
being killed a few years ago by 
a fall whilst out with his har- 
riers near Oswestry, through his 
horse getting entangled in wire. 
On the spot Mrs. Dumville Lees 
erected a stone in remembrance of 
her husband. 
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Two brief engagements have been 
those of Lady Alexandra Carring- 
ton, second daughter of Lord and 
Lady Carrington, and Mr. H. L. 
Palmer, of the 1oth Hussars; and 
of Lady Lilian Campbell, third 
daughter of Lord and Lady Cawdor, 
and the Rev. R. W. Beresford- 
Peirse, younger son of Sir Henry 
Beresford-Peirse, of Bedale Hall, 
Yorkshire. Scarcely were the an- 
nouncements made when the dates 
of the weddings were given out, 
both being arranged to take place 
at that now very fashionable church 
Holy Trinity, Brompton; the first 
on June 3oth, and Lady Lilian 
Campbell’s on July 2ist. Mr. 
Palmer and his bride are proceed- 
ing immediately to India, as he 
has to rejoin his regiment, of which 
he is adjutant. 
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Miss Helen’ Best, youngest 
daughter of the Dowager Lady 
Wynford and sister of the present 
peer, is to be married on July 12th, 
at Holy Trinity, Sloane Street, to 
Mr. Gerald Wilson, son of the Rev. Charles Wilson, of 
Bickley, Kent. The bride-elect is one of the’ ten childrea of 
the fifth Lord Wynford, who, before succeeding to the title, 
conferred upon his distinguished grandfather, Sir William 
Best, the eminent lawyer and Chief Justice, was in the Royal 
Horse Artillery. : 

eg 2 @ 

An extremely pretty bride of the near future will be Miss 
Eve Gerard, younger daughier of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gerard- 
Dicconson, and a ccusin of Lord Gerard, who is engaged to 
Colonel J. E. H. Balfour, late 11th Hussars, eldest son of the 
late Mr. G. E. Balfour, of Sidmouth Manor, Devon. Miss 
Gerard’s elder sister was married in the autumn of the year 
before last to Colonel Capper, Commandant of the Indian Staff 
College at Quetta, and she is now at home on a visit. 

2 2 @ 

There will be an interesting wedding on July 19th at St. 
Paul’s, Knightsbridge, where Mr. Ernest Dresden is to be 
married to Miss Maud Coleridge. The latter is the talented 
artist, and Mr. Dresden is well known in racing circles. Lately 
he has purchased a nice place at Newmarket, where he and his 
bride will spend a good deal of their time. 


place, near 


[Naudin 
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B ATH S SUNLIGHT RADIANT HEAT, 
® Nauheim, Hot Air, Vapour, Pine, Sulphur, 
Electricity and Massage. Trained Nurses. Highly recommended 
by the Medical Profession and under Distinguished Patronage. 
Miss Campbell (Cert.), 4 Stanley House, 
103 High Street, Manchester Square, W. 


Hours I1 to 7.30 ‘Phone 4204 Mayfair. 
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Central Animal Emporium, 
37 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


CATS AND TOY DOGS 


are our speciality. Reared 
and kept on our own 
farm. Spacious premises, 
215 acres of ground. Per- 
fect sanitary arrangements. 


DOGS BOARDED, APPLY TERMS AS ABOVE. 
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FRENCH MILLINER 


11 BAKER STREET, W. 


"Phone: 1801 MAYFAIR 
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FRENCH BAMBIN HAT 


for Morning or Travelling wear, in 
BLACK or COLOURED :STRAW 
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SEE OUR NEW 


COMPETITION 


FULL PARTICULARS ON PAGE 143 
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_ Gowns worn by Miss 
_ Christine Silver in 
* The Speckled Band” 
were designed and 
executed by 


MRS. CALEB PORTER 


See June issue ‘ Englishwoman" 
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AMERICAN MANICURE 
CHIROPODY 


COMPLEXION AND SCALP 
TREATMENT 


BELINDA BROOKE 


DIPLOMEE NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


106 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Hours II till 6.30. 


aie McPHERSON’S. 
Under ko §6High-Class GYMNASIUM 
30 SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
For Fencing, Boxing, Military and Swedish Drill; with 
strict Discipline for all ailments and all ages. 
Telephone—1428 VICTORIA. 
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Me be fean Complexion © 
Treatment Specialist 

Telephone: 287 Mayfair * 

TROUSSEAUX ts 

A SPECIALITY _—. gv 
Blouses, Robes Cr Co 

rsets, 


and 
Lingerie Lingerie, 
Jupons, Peignoirs 


19 GEORGE STREET 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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KATE NEWTON'S 


GREAT ANNUAL 
CLEARANCE SALE 
To celebrate the INAUGURATION 


of the MAGNIFICENT NEW 
BUSINESS PREMISES 


151, 153, 155 GREAT PORTLAND 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


is now in progress 


Established 1899 Telephone 

















For this occasion every gown and 
garment will be reduced 50 per cent. 
below Cost Price as a mark of 
gratitude for the continuous support 
and appreciation we have received 
during our long business career, 
3 from clients and friends 33 





THE CHOICEST AND MOST COMPREHEN- 

SIVE SELECTION OF HIGH-CLASS GOWNS, 

COSTUMES, FURS, ETC., AT NOMINAL PRICES 
Depesits accepted on goods required at a later date 





Day and Evening Gowns 
Lingerie 
Hats and Blouses 


French Fit Guaranteed 
Models shown 
Ladies’ own material made up 

Telephone: 4713 Western 


140 Queen’s Road, 
Bayswater - W. 








Court Dressmaker. Coats and Skirts, 


trom § guineas. 


Mrs. Macburnie. 


306 Regent Street, 
London, W. 














HEALTH TINT 
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but not ‘the most perfect figure can 
make it graceful. In one or two in- 
stances, when the shape of the wearer is 
beyond criticism and her feet and ankles 
slender and fine, the yard-round skirt is 
just tolerable on the flat, but it cannot, 
even in. these favourable circumstances, 
pass the test of walking upstairs or even 
stepping into a carriage. 





That there is a tendency to longer and 
rather fuller skirts is beyond question, 
especially in very light, thin materials, 
such as the patterned gauzes and crépes, 
so soft and fine that they can be passed 
through a curtain ring without being 
crushed. The tadpole outline would be 
impossible in these, and even when the 
folds are allowed to fall to the figure 
with some attempt at grace the edges of 
the drapery have often to be piped with 
satin in order to give them strength to 
keep in position. Lingerie gowns, the 
season for which is now at its height, 
are given ‘‘ body,’’ so to phrase it, by 
insertions of lace or embroidery, which 
enable the lawn or net to keep their out- 
lines. 


There is a possibility of the trans- 
ference of the fulness in the lower part 
of a skirt and of the band that holds it 
from the back to the front, where it 
would be much less ungraceful. It would 
keep the folds perfectly flat in front. A 
going-away dress for a recent bride was 
made in this way. The material is a 
silk voile in wisteria mauve, and just 
about the line of the knees it is gathered 
into a band of embroidery some five 
inches wide, which slopes slightly down- 
ward at the sides and edges the skirt at 
the back, giving the idea of a kind of 
tunic. 


The shaped flounce has been revived 
on gowns of very thin material, such as 
foulard. It has scarcely any fulness, 
except such as is provided by the circular 
cut, and it has a very graceful effect 


when not allowed to bunch out unduly. 
developments of the very tight skirt resolves itself into a 


1. 


ILL ridicule kill the tube skirt? Or is it, as 
was crinoline, proof against the gibes of all, 
even of the majority of women themselves? 
If it were even becoming, it might be partly excusable, 





By MRS. HUMPHRY 


(‘‘ Madge ”’) 
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Lace and Ninon Evening Gown 


One of the 
wearers. 


allows the wearer to walk with freedom and at the same 
time preserve the much-abused yet coveted silhouette. 
Our illustrations, copied from French models of the most 
up-to-date, show some attractive gowns. 





No. 2 is a black marquisette walking dress, 
with black and white foulard in a design of large 
round spots. 
net and écru thread lace. 
new length which Parisiennes have begun to 


The bodice shows the vest of fancy 
The skirt is of the 


prefer to the very short ones. 
The sleeves are partly tucked, 
partly frilled, and fit closely to 
the arms. The hat is fine black 
straw, faced with velvet and 
swathed with tulle. 





Yet another promenade dress 
is shown in No. 3, the material 
black and white striped crépon, 
with a deep band of meteor 
crépe-de-chine trimmed with 
cretonne’ veiled with _ black 
chiffon. This is repeated on the 
revers and cuffs, supplemented 
by black buttons and loops. The 
turban-toque is black crinoline. 


No. 1 is a very lovely high-necked dinner 


gown in shell-pink net, embroidered in coral 
beads of various sizes intermixed with silk 
work. This net overdress is over satin in a 
paler shade of pink. 
vest of dull gold lace to be seen, finished 
with a transparent chemisette. 
fringed with coral beads and the belt is in 
coral satin with a handsome coral clasp. 
The hair is swathed with coral chiffon 
twisted with gold tissue and edged with 
coral beads. 
ing dress in white charmeus¢, embroidered 
with shaded crystal and paste relieved with 
touches of black velvet at the waist and 
shoulders. 


The corsage allows a 


The tunic is 


No. 4 illustrates a chic even- 


Tue Boupoir Cap. 

This dainty and becoming little 
cap is a descendant of the night cap 
of long ago, but it is sublimised and 
refined and is sometimes very costly. 
Everybody knows that the older and 
the finer lace is the better it sets forth 
beauty. Consequently the very best 
of lace is devoted to the boudoir cap, 


and with great advantage to the lovely looks of the, 
The Duchess of Rutland once, when Lady 


tunic long enough to reach the ankles, but turned up Granby, had her portrait taken in a kind of cap which 


4 la laveuse and showing a pleated skirt beneath. This 
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fitted closely round the head, but had a deep fall of 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


exquisite old lace. Even her beautiful face had never shape. A central flower in the natural colour with foliage 
looked lovelier. The fortunate ones who have old por- twisted round it in a pierced pattern looks very well, a 
traits from which to copy their caps need go no further tulip, for instance, with miniature leaves in their lovely 
for patterns. But she must not spoil the whole by grey-green, or a pink poppy with grasses round it in a 


cconomising in materials. The softest and finest of lawn sort of whorl. 


Old silver buttons mounted as hatpins 


must be provided, and if any old pieces of embroidered look very well, and, in fact, any kind of good fancy 
lawn are available they will be found exactly right for button can be utilised in this way. : 


this purpose. 


The boudoir cap is but a new name 
for the night-cap of the last few sea- 
sons, so-called though never worn at 
night, but donned for the early cup of 
tea and for the hour’s ‘ pottering ”’ 
that so often follows the bath before 
the toilette for the morning is begun. 
Some of the new caps are in the 
Charlotte Corday style, almost com- 
pletely hiding the hair. Others are 
coquettish combinations of lawn, lace 
and ribbons, showing the burnished 
hair and, when skilfully chosen as to 
colour, enhancing its tint. 


Tue Guimpee To Date. 

The guimpe is as much in demand as 
ever this year for wear with the all- 
in-one and the pinafore gowns. It 
may be high-necked or cut away at the 
base of the throat and run through with 
a ribbon. Some of the finest guimpes 
are in renaissance lace or in Honiton 
over lawn, and others are in exquisitely 
fine embroidery. A few have the 
bishop sleeve with its cuff, while others 
have short sleeves, now in again. It 
is a good plan with these guimpes to 
sew a narrow tape to the last fastening 
at the back on either side and to tie 
this fastening firmly in front. Nothing 
else keeps the back pulled straight 
down under the bodice. 

Tuts SEASON’s SUNSHADES. 

Flax thread, with its silky-looking 
gloss, is used for embroidering some of 
the newest sunshades in flower designs. 
A fine white batiste is embroidered in 
this way with harebells in their tender 
tone of purplish blue, and another, in 
rose batiste, has marguerites in a 
rather small size in white flax thread, 
with yellow for the centres. Some of the 
plain silk sunshades are bordered with 
a band of gold or silver filet, darned 
with a conventionalised flower design 
in faint colour. Handles are longer 
than they were last year, and quaint 
animal or 
bird heads 
are the 
ador'n- 
ments. Toy 
b u ll dogs 
and pugs 
are favour-“ = 
ites and 
parrots 4. Evening Dress inj White Charmeuse 
rival Chan- 
tecler cocks in popularity. 
Tue Hatrpin to Date. 




































A New Coat. 

Very smart and chic is a new coat 
representing an original idea. It con- 
sists of two plastrons of satin, one 
forming the front, the other the back, 
joined on the shoulders and caught in 
at the waist by a shaped satin belt. 
These plastrons are embroidered all 
round and fall below the waist some 
nine inches, slightly widening. <A 
bride had her satin gown made with 
one of these, embroidered with orange- 
blossom. Another dainty and useful 
little coat, useful on chilly evenings, is 
in black velvet with short cape sleeves, 
and a black satin vest edged with a 
line of narrow gold braid and orna- 


¥mented with gilt buttons and button- 


holes in the braid. Lined with soft silk 
it is slipped on in a moment, and as it 
comes up to the neck at the back it is a 
protection for the frilenses in décolleté 
toilette. 

THe ColrrFrure. 

Apropos to evening dress, the style 
of coiffure is shown in our two sketches. 
The first is a simple way of arranging 
naturally curly hair. It is parted in the 
middle and loosely knotted at the back, 
the knot held in position by a large 
tortoise-shell comb. Two flowers are 
fastened low on the left side. The 
second coiffure shows the hair carefully 
ondulé over a frame and caught at the 
back under a bunch of curls. At the 
opera some beautiful coiffures are to 
be seen, and ali these have a certain 
simplicity of line about them, showing 
the shape of the head either in the 
curve on the top or on the forehead. 
There are many over-elaborate coiffures 
just now, an error so frequently fallen 
into. The width of some of the heads 
is out of all proportion with that of the 
shoulders, and this is a vital fault. 


Or Hats. 

What pen could do justice to the por- 
tentous hats of the hour and _ their 
variety of curve? North, south, east 

and west they point, and some 
repose upon the wearer’s shoul- 
ders, while others lie down upon 
her forehead and almost touch 
her nose. Among novel trim- 
mings for country hats is black 
patent leather, shaped into 
rosettes and flowers. They cer- 
tainly cannot spoil with rain. 
Tégal straw, chip and crinoline 


are still the favourite materials, though many hats are 
seen in satin and some have velvet linings, unsuitable 


Dyed horn is the favourite material for hatpins, as this material may seem when allied with chip or 


which grow larger and larger and also more varied in crin. 
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Hats for the seaside season are in Tuscan straw, 
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Furs at Summer Prices until end of. August . 
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66 The TELEPHONE CITY 2796 M™ Bn SAINT- MARC 
. (Just from Paris) 
E-ntente Cordiale 152 BROMPTON ROAD,’S.W. 
, 99 
Dog Bureau 
(Mrs. J. LESMOIR-GORDON) This pretty. little Gown can be 
289 Regent Street made in Ninon and Satin over 
London, W. any shade, and _ transparent 
Can supply any variety of Dogs, from yoke of dainty lace, and cuffs, 
Toys to the largest of breeds, on very from 54 guineas. 
short notice. 
Foreign orders receive prompt attention In Spotted & Plain Mousseline, 














from 34 guineas. 
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ao° is now es- 
Ao" tablished as a 
Court Dress- 
maker at 85 Great 


OBESITY CURE 


(LADIES ONLY) 
Reduce the flesh where you like 





No Drugs 
Portland Street, W., No Violent Exercises 
and is offering gowns No Dieting 


similar to sketch from By specially prepared Rubber Garments supplied by 


inser JEANNE ROBERTS 


INSPECTION OF .SHOWROOM IS 
REQUESTED _] 2 Orchard Street, Oxford Street, W. 
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How to Look Cool in Summer 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MME. RUBINSTEIN 


T was at a crowded social function on a sunny June after- 

noon, when every other woman in the sombrely-gowned 
throng was showing obvious signs of complexion disturbance 
from the excessive heat, that I caught sight of a well-known 
beauty looking exquisitely fair and cool as a rose-leaf on snow. 
While others were shiny, moist or scarlet, this one face retained 
its serene charm unruffled. What was the secret? I asked 
myself, of such enviable triumph over circumstance, and I put 
the question a few days ago to the famous Viennese complexion 
specialist, Mme. Helena Rubinstein, knowing that the society 
leader referred to, whose lovely skin attracts admiration where- 
ever she goes, is one of her aristocratic clientéle, for 1 had 
noticed her entering the stately portals of 24, Grafton Street, 
Mayfair, more than once. Mme. Rubinstein was, in her own 
charming person, another instance in point, for on that hot 
June day, when she 
kindly &pared me a tew | 
minutes snatched from 
her heavy list of appoint- 
ments, she looked as 
enviably cool and fresh 
and pretty as if no \ 
arduous work permitted 
little leisure even for 
meals. 

‘The secret of look- 
ing cool in hoi 
weather,”’ she echoed, 
‘is to treat the skin in 
the right way and use 
suitable preparations. 
The naturally moist skin 
becomes red or ZTeasy 
in a high temperature, 
and the dry skin un- 
comfortably dry with 
sometimes a painful 
burning sensation = | 
deprecate the use of soap 
and water in such cases. 
Valaze Liquidine (10s. 
6d.) is ideal for cleans- 
ing the face in hoi 
weather, and the daily 
use of Valaze Skin Food 
{4s. Od., 8s. 6d. and 21s.) 
whitens, refreshes, re- | 
moves the sallow, dull 
look that spoils so many 
faces, and cures freckles 
if used several times 
daily. If you want to 
appear perfectly cool in 
hot weather just rub a 
little of the balsamic 
Valaze over your face 
leave it on as long as 
time will allow, then 
wipe it off with Liquid- 
ine, and when this is 
dry a dust of Valaze Herbal Powder (3s., 5s. and tos. 6d.) can be 
applied if desired, though it is not absolutely necessary. The 
lady you admired so much always uses these two preparations, 
and now all her friends are ordering them. Quite a large supply 
of both only costs 19s.”’ 

‘What do you advise for the racing woman? *’ I enquired. 
‘* The heat on the grand stands is often insupportable.”’ 

‘** 1 am constantly asked that question by racegoers,’’ smiled 
the charming Viennese, ** and I tell them it is disastrous to use 
a cream for such occasions. If they apply the Liquidine, which 
dries instantly, and then a little Snow Lotion (4s.) they will have 
clear, cool-looking complexions, daintily fair wnder the veil, no 
matter how scorching the sun, from which the skin will be 
doubly protected.”’ 

** And the motorist, Madame. What do you suggest for 


” 





her ? 

** 1 do a great deal of motoring myself,’’ she replied, ‘‘ and 
find by practical experience soap and water must be tabooed, 
the face cleansed with Liquidine, and Valaze used at night. If 
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the skin is naturally dry, pour a few drops of Baume Vert inte 
the palm, rub the hands together, and pass them over the face, 
then apply Snow Lotion, and this gives the clear mat French 
complexion and affords complete immunity from the effects of 
dust and wind. Very many ladies who constantly motor, how. 
ever, find Sunproof Créme (3s.) an efficient protection for the 
skin; but as it is a cream, Valaze Herbal Powder must be used 
to prevent a shiny surface. As this cream absolutely safeguards 
from freckles and sunburn, we send quantities of it to tennis 
players and ladies at the seaside, also a specially strong Valaze 
Freckle Pasta (6s. 6d.) for the cure of freckles. The eyes, when 
red and inflamed from seaside glare or from motoring, are soon 
soothed and cleared by Valaze Eye Tonic (5s.).”’ 

Madame Rubinstein also told me the interesting news that 
she has now at 24, Grafton Street, W., a resident Russian 
lady physician, holding a St. Petersburg 
diploma, and those of Médecine de la Faculté 
de Paris and Officiére de l’Academie, _ This 
step had become necessary, is it was im. 
possible for her personally to see the large 
numbers of clients who crowd her salons in 
the season and because she has hitherto had 
to refuse cases of skin trouble which required 
medical treatment. These will in future be 
treated at the Maison de Beauté Valaze, 
which thus has the distinction of being the 
first beauty establishment to retain the ex- 
clusive services of a lady medical specialist. 
During her ten years’ practice in Paris this 
doctor was attached to 
two hospitals, those of 
St. Louis and St. An- 
toine, and is remarkably 
clever in the treatment of 
difficult skin complaints. 

I told Mme. Rubin- 
stein that a friend of 
mine with a _ deep 
frowning line between 
the brows, which gave 
her a disagreeably ill- 
tempered expression, 
had had this com- 
pletely smoothed out by 
her rapid _ Viennese 
treatment, after trying 
for years to get rid of 
it by nightly massage. 

“7 am really sur- 
prised moyself,’’ she 
said, ‘‘at the remark- 
able success of _ this 
treatment. Ladies with 
cross-looking furrowed 
brows and deep lines 
like parenthesis marks 
round their mouths 
undergo it, and in half 
an hour they see the 
horried disfiguring marks disappear for ever, and their faces re- 
gain not only youthful smoothness but sweetness of expression. 
Their delight is charming to witness. We have been very 
successful, too, in whitening brown or severely sunburnt skin 
by means of Eau Vert, a new Viennese lotion I have just 
brought over. Another novelty that is being much < ppreciated 
is Anthosoros (10s. 6d.), a really splendid cream for preventing 
crow’s feet and wrinkles round the eyes. And yet another 
is a special medicated Poudré, No. 3 (5s-); for shiny noses— 
ever so good.”’ 

With the methods of the cleverest Continental beauty 
specialists at her fingers’ ends, with her years of experience 
as a complexion specialist, with her frank grace of manner, 
her intuition, sympathy and readiness to freely give advice to 
every woman on the improvement of her looks, it is not sur- 
prising that in three short years Helena Rubinstein has won 
the confidence and esteem of all who have experienced her 
personal charm and tested the excellence of her remedies for 
the ills to which the feminine face is heiress. 


































































burnt straw, white crin with immense Charlotte Corday 
‘rowns in white broderie anglaise, or Charlottes without 
any brim, the lace falling in a cascade over the hair and 
round the face. Almost all the Leghorns and burnt 
straws are trimmed with black, but wreaths of coloured 
flowers are preferred by some. Casino hats are in soft, 
pale colours, in crin or tulle with flowers or feathers, 
the latter chiefly 
in the Lancer cr 
“fountain” 
form. Small 
roses are the 
flowers best 
liked. The 
French casino 
gown is” wun- 
usually décolle/é 
this season, being cut 
out at the throat like 
an up-to-date tea- 
gown. When there 
Is a crossing bodice 
and they are much in 
favour—there is a 
littl: vest or guimpe 
in very fine, trans- 
parent lace, usually 
lined with softest 
chiffon white or 
cream. Pink, lemon, 
sky blue and mauve 
are in favour for 
Casino gowns _ in 
satin, voile, net and 
charmevse. Very 
handsome embroi- 
deries are lavished on 
the bodices and some- 
times form ihe long, 
fashionable line down 
the front. Some of 
these embroideries are 
carried across the 
bodice in an upward 
curve and the line of 
this followed out with 
a band of embroidery 
on the’ sleeves, the 
line re-appearing at 
the back, where it 
dips downwards in a 
point or crosses in a 
straight line from 
shoulder to shoulder. 
Sleeves almost always 
turn the elbows in 
this type of gown, 
which in England is 
so useful for theatre, 
restaurant or 
—~ Bridge parties, 
me forming a semi- 
evening toilette. 
Excessive tight- 
ness, or, rather, 
closeness of fit 
2. Marquisette in Foulard oe the figure, 
Promenade Dress with an extra- 
ordinary flatness 
which seems impossible, characterises many of the 
dresses, and taken in combination with the pulled-in 
skirts lead one to wonder what kind of development is 
to follow these curious extremes. 


In the Boudoir (continued) 
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THE ScARF. 
The majority of evening gowns is now supplemented 
by a scart. tor the Casino it is very ample, forming a 
protection against 
the night air. For 
the opera it is less 
wide and is made 
of very light, 
transparent 
materials, such as 
lace or gavze. For 
the afternoon the 
favourite scarf con- 
tinues to be soft 
black satin lined 
with white, the 
ends drawn into a 
knot of ribbon or a 
chenille 
tassel. 


wet Peat 
BATHING GN 
CostTUMES. wt 
Shade \ 
of Mrs. \ 
Grundy, the 
smart ma- 
terial for 
bathing 
costumes, is 
soft satin, 
thin and cling- 
ing. It is often 
black, s o m e- 
times navy blue 
and sometimes 
rifle green. All 
the well-turned- 
out bathers have 
their costumes 
braided or em- 
broidered, and 
lace is lavished 
in insertion on 
some of _ the 
satin ones. A 
mig none tte- 
green alpaca has 
a braided design 
in white round 
the cut-away 
neck and down 
the front. The 
shape is prin- 
cess and so 
closely _ fitting 
that it looks as 
if the gown 
must be peeled’ 
off, after the 
fashion of the 
now forgotten 
jersey. A Prus- 
sian blue serge 
is princess in 
cut and has the 
fashionable line 
down the front 
carried out in 
indigo braiding on linen of the same shade. The skirt 
is long enough to cover the knickerbockers, and it has 
a band of the indigo linen all round it. Black alpaca is 
the texture of another made in Russian blouse fashion, 
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3. Striped Crépon Walking Dress 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


a band of scarlet braid two inches wide being carried 
down from the left shoulder to cover the flat fastenings. 
Narrower braid finishes the neck and short sleeves. 
Very smart is a French bathing suit in black taffetas 
relieved with a little white embroidery round the neck 
and sleeves, the latter being long enough to reach the 
wrists. The idea of this is to keep the arms from being 
sunburned or freckled. For an analogous reason the 
cut-away neck is filled in with a very coquettishly 
disposed half handkerchief, silk Ike the gown, but of 
much _ softer 

quality and in 
a tone of sea- 
blue. The cap 
had a scarf to 
match this 
carried round 
it and tied in 
« n Alsatian 
bow in front. 
Becoming? I 
should — think 
so! French 
ladies do not 
often bathe 
much, bu t 
like to spend 
an hour or so 
sitting in bas- 
ket chairs and 
~ occasionally 

Ss wet their feet 
in the little 
waves” which 
bring the tide in. The Geisha cap, in any colour, with a 
rosette at either side, is a new shape this season and has 
rather the form of the Russian headdress. Chintz and 
cretonne are used for these becoming bathing caps. A 
khaki satin suit is made with a Magyar blouse effect and 
a favourite combination of colour is black with starch blue. 


a 


Simple Coiffure 


Cretonnes with a soft finish are made expressly for 
dress trimmings and are often very effective. An 
instance occurs in a very charming gown, a_ walk- 
ing dress in black and white striped crépon with a deep 
band of black meteor crépe-de-chine ornamented with 
rose-flowered cretonne veiled with black chiffon, a 
trimming that is repeated on the revers and cuffs. A 
lovely dress in grey tucked chiffon has belt, bretelles 
and cuffs in azalea-pink cretonne veiled with a single 
fold of the soft grey. The large black crin hat worn with 
it has a band of veiled cretonne round the crown and the 
grey sunshade has also a band of it and is lined with 
azalea-pink silk. 

A pretty gown for Goodwood has a very closely fitting 
white satin foundation veiled first with pink voile, then 
with grey, then with black. The satin skirt is carried 
up into a low bodice and the three veilings are brought 
up over this and set into a yoke of beautifully imitated 
Venetian point lined with pink and grey. 

Tue New Corours. 

Blue in various soft, greyish shades is a great 
favourite. A charming gown in mist-blue is in silk cash- 
mere as to the skirt and in ninon of precisely the same 
tint in the bodice. The ninon is closely tucked by hand 
and there are bretelles of the cashmere with rat-tail satin 
embroideries mingled with floss silk. These give the 
gown a very rich and handsome appearance. The em- 
broideries are carried down the back of the kimono 
sleeves and round the arms midway between shoulder and 
elbow, where the ninor® sleeves stop and are supple- 


mented by rather puffed ones of fine cream-coloured lace 
matching the high collar. 


The new shades for autumn dress and millinery have 
been issued by the Bradford Dyers’ Association. They 
include two beautiful tones of green called ‘* pelouse ”’ 
and two in mulberry colours, rich and glowing, named 
Beauvais. ‘* Truffe’’ is a deep earth-brown with much 
warm colour in it, the lighter of the two approaching to 
khaki, but much softer of tint. ‘‘ Coméie”’ is blue, one 
of the shades recalling an Italian summer sky, the other 
the soft darkness of a summer night just after sunset. 
‘* Raisin sec’’ is a clever name for a couple of shades 
that have the peculiar reddish tint of raisins, both inside 
and without. ‘‘ Copenhagen ’’ is an intense blue, both 
paler and brighter than our rather trying royal blue. 
There are also shades of purple that are called *‘ vanille.’’ 
Both dark and pale are in soft and beautiful tones. 
Autumn will bring us some incomparable materials, 
and these from our own home manufacturers, which is 
satisfactory. They lost the lead some twenty years ago, 
but have now secured a position, both for colouring and 
textures, that is prominent enough to please the most 
patriotic 


THe Corset. 

Never was a well-cut corset more necessary to a smart 
outline than now, when gowns are worn so tight. The 
difficulty is to know what kind to choose, as there are 
many of indifferent cut upon the market. The Royal Wor- 
cester may be strongly recommended in this particular, 
and also for good wear, owing to the firmness and strength 
of the materials. The long line, now indispensable to the 
fashionable silhouette, can be attained without difficulty 
by wearing these. They are sold by Messrs. Debenham & 
lreebody, a long estab- 
lished and_ well-known 
firm whose name is a 
guarantee of excellence. 
Measurements can be 
sent by any lady who 
finds it impossible to 
come to town to be fitted. 
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Bien Coirrte. 

One of the three essen- 
tiak’ of the well-dressed 
woman is to be_ bien 
coiffée, and when Nature 
has been niggardly in 
her bestowal of hair, the 
aid of — supplemen- 
tary locks has to be in- 
voked for the dainty and 
coquettish little curls } 
now worn. The art of 
making these look ab- 
solutely natural and at 
the same time of keep- 
ing them light of weight 
is an important one, and 
it has been mastered by M. André Hugo, whose hair ar- 
rangements are as varied in form as they are in colour. 
Even when there is an abundant crop of hair the locks 
on the forehead are sometimes unruly and it is found 
wise to use a small addition, which proves a marvel- 
lously effective difference in the appearance. It is far 
from easy to arrange the hair on the forehead without 
either stiffness or untidiness, and the clever little ‘‘ Scal- 
pettini’’ of Hugo solve the problem. 


CS. Anwpey 
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Telegrams : “ DENTITION, LONDON.” 
Telephone: 4569 WESTERN. 


FOLEY’S, LTD., 
SURGEON DENTISTS. 


75 WESTBOURNE GROVE, 
BAYSWATER, W. 














Twatei" HOW TO SING * 24" 


Concert and Theatrical Professions 


Mr. PHILIP SUCKLING, A.R.A.M. 


the celebrated Teacher of Voice Production, Elocution, and Theatrical 
Coach (pupil of Cav. Alberto Randegger and the late Mr. William 
Farren), has resumed his lessons in the above subjects at 
97 NEW BOND STREET, W. 

and has a few vacancies for pupils. Mr. Suckling gives a special private 
audition, voice trial and advice FREE, at his Studio every Thursday 
afternoon, from 2 to 6. 

For full particulars and appointment, write or call 


97 NEW BOND STREET (Oxford Street end). Tel. 2943 Mayfair. 


A Perfect Complexion 


Secured by Massage and Electric Treatment 


Mme. Gertrude Hope 


Certificated Complexion Specialist 


Personally treats ladies for SKIN BLEMISHES, 
including LEUCODERMA, by entirely New and Harm- 
less Method. Splendid results. Terms on application, 
Reduction for a course. L'ESPERANCE HERBAL 
SKIN FOOD is unrivalled. 2/- and 3/6. Electric 
Scalp and Hair Treatment. Manicire. SUPERFLUOUS HAIR scientilically 
ani antise ‘tically removed permanen'ly by EXECTROLYSIS. Thirty 
to forty hars destcoyed without scar or blemish in half an hour, 7/6 
Consultations and Advice Free, personally or by letter. Pupils received. 


LADIES PREPARED for COURTS, BALLS & PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
Hours — 10 to 6; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


MADAME GERTRUDE HOPE 


7 SOUTH MOLTON 8T., BOND 8T., W. Telephone: 4288 GERRARD 














RED cucwus corrEe 


WHITE 
« BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 
ordin ry COFFEE. 














WHY LOOK OLD? 


GREY HAIR 


Mrs. BATCHELOR’S HAIR RESTORER 


Restores GREY HAIR to its original colour without staining 

or injuring the most delicate skin. It is not a dye. Prevents 

scurf, etc., promotes growth, renders it soft and glossy, and is 

a most delightful Hair Wash. In Bottles, 1/- and 2/6 of all 
Chemists, or 


P,. G. MILLARD & Co., 11 Clerkenwell Green, E.C. 
Post free 15 or 31 Stamps. 


ELECTRICITY 


HE applica- 

tion of Elec- 
tricity to the Hair 
is now acknow- 
ledged by the 
leading scientists 
of the day to be 
the most beneficial 
treatment in cases 
where the hair 
falls and suffers 
through serious 
Headaches and 
Neuralgic pains. 
For stimulating 
and _ invirorating 
the hair bulbs this 
treatment is abso- 
lutely the best, 


Single 
Application, 5/- 
Course of 6 for 

21/- 





All articles neces- 
sary to the toilet 
kept in stock at 
thisestab'ishment. 





ots Re Nt 


C. CLIFT’S 
Haircutting, Shampooing and Hairdressing 
Saloons, 


84 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


LESSONS GIVEN IN HAIRDRESSING. 








MANICURE, 1/- > CHIROPODY, 2/- per foot 
Hair Dyeing and Tinting to any Shade of Colour a Speciality 




















PALMISTRY AND PHYSIOGNOMY 


“ Graham ” 


. 
Consultations daily. Fees Moderate. At Homes Attended 


165 HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, W. 











7 Putney House, 94 Gt. Titchfield 
MRS. KEITH, op Bey eb a Ng 
Treatment for Rheumatism & Obesity. - . Manicure Specialist. 
Hours 12—8. Sundays by Appointment. 











4 is invaluable for any 
Cricine Eyelash Cream * ines nny 
redness, etc., and we guarantee it will cause growth of eyelashes. 
Prices 3/6 glass jar, 2/6 pot. Of Harrods, Army and Navy, etc. 

Testimonials from Mrs, Langtry, etc. 


CRICINE HOME MASSEUR.— An unique invention ty which 
ladies can have all the benefits of FACE MASSAGE AT HOME, and at 
small expense, price 10/6. Full particulars, price lists, etc., from 





THE CRICINE CO., 312 Regent St., London, W. 








Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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PLAYGOER 
»° SOCIETY 
ILLUSTRATED 





Of Interest to Visitors, Americans and 
Colonials 


Col'drum, of 11 Sloane Street, are making a special exhibition 
of their famous pottery, the colours of which are quite equal 
to the antique. They also have a fine selection of old Bulgarian 
embroideries and antique Turkish brocades, which form such 
dainty piano covers. 


The opening of the Piccadilly Arcade, just opposite the Royal 
Academy, has been quite an event in the West End shopping 
world, The shops are 
high class, and ex- 
hibit the latest novel- 
ties. Budd & Co. 


are showing’ very 
smart neck wear and 
fancy shirts which 
will appeal to Ameri- 
cans. The Picca- 
dilly Arcade Studio 
is most convenient, 


for the studio is on 
the first floor, and by 
specially arranged 
elecirie light, photo- 
graphs can be taken 





at any time of the 

day. Mr. Gilbert, 

the manayer, is an 

(xpert in canine Photo of a Dog by the Piccadilly 
photography, and Arcade Studio 

critics have = stated 


that his photos of Pomeranians and Pekingese are unrivalled. 


Of late years Italian furniture has been most fashionable, 
for it is so decorative. Miss Spring, of 1600 Great Portland 
Street, has by far the largest selection in London. 


Collectors of old coins and antique armour should note the 
address of the Old Curiosity Shop, 33 Cranbourn Street. Mr. 
Fenton, the proprietor, is one of the greatest experts, and 
has lectured at many institutions on ancient art. 


The small booklets of Papier Poudre which were given away 
on THe PLayGorR AND Society stand at the Horse Show, 
Olympia, were greatly appreciated, us they are most refresh- 
ing, ond ladies having once used Papier Poudre prefer it to 
powder, 


Visitors to Scotland this year will miss the festivities of 
Ballater and Braemar, for the presence of the King at the 
*Games"? was always a great attraction. It is fortunate 
that Duff House, the late residence of the Duke of Fife at 
Banff, has jusi been opened us a first-class hotel. One of the 
most attractive spots in Scotland, it is an ideal resort for 
sportsmen and golfers, and, as no expense has been spared to 
provide every comfort, rooms are being booked far in advance, 
for it offers the privilege of one being able to stay in a real 
old country mansion with historical associations. 

The Alston Gallery, 310 Regent Street, the founders of 
that beautiful art of crystoleum, have now invented a new 
jiocess which gives a softer effect. Few people are aware 
that a photograph treated by this process is not only absolutely 
permanent, but has all the effect of the finest miniature. 
Those who do not know should write for a booklet, which 
gives all particulars and instructiens. 





Lady motorists who suffer with sunburn or irritation of 
the skin in consequence of the wind in fast driving will derive 
the greatest benefit by using Euthazel jelly. It can be bought 
at any chemist’s. If there should be any difficulty in obtain- 
ing it, Waugh & Co., chemists, of 177 Regent Street, keep all 
the Euthymol preparations, which are absolutely reliable, and 
ure now prescribed by most of the leading doctors. 





How many people neglect to insure, and only learn in the 
Litter school of experience not to wait to close the gate until 
the horse has fled! Every risk and contingency can be insured 
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against, and if taken in time at a most nominal cost. 


Deigh- 
ton Patmore, of 43 Leicester Square, makes a speciality of 


‘‘all risks’ insurance.’’ He is doing a large business with 
motorists and tourists. 


Ladies looking out for smart gowns at low prices should 
note the address of Leon & Co., 211 Kensington High Street. 
They have a very large selection, which they are selling off to 
make room for the autumn season. 





Visitors to the Army Pageant at Fulham must have noticed 
the correc.ness of the costumes, but a correct costume is awk- 
ward unless the wearer has a wig or head-dress to suit the 
period, and it certainly was a compsiment to Fox & Co., of 27 
Wellington Street, Strand, that nearly all the critics were 
struck with the wigs, for that firm supplied them and made up 
the various characters. 


Withoui doubt no manufacturer sending his productions to 
England has ever made such a clientéle in so short a time as 
*: Kayser,’’ of New York, the celebrated inventor of the patent 
linger-tipped silk gloves, for the tips outwear the gloves, giving 
them an advantage over all other makes, and the Kayser 
Italian Silk underwear has a world-wide reputation. During 
the season several of the largest shops in London have devoted 
a whole window to “ Kayser,’’ and all the leading drapers in 
the kingdom deal with the Kayser Co., for the simple reason, 
the satisfaction his silk-wear and gloves have given 
will have them, consequently it is not surprising. 


Ladies 


Perhaps stammering is one of the most trying defects in the 
human system. It is really only a weakness of the nerves, 
and can be easily cured by scientific treatment. Mr. Schuilte, 
of 119, Bedford Court Mansions, W.C., has made a life study 


of the ‘* nervous system,’’ and has cured many of the most 
obstinate cases. 


Mr. Philip Suckling, late principal baritone in G. Edwardes’s 
South African Gaiety Company, is now in great demand for 
concerts. He not only takes engagements, but has made a 
special study of voice production, and prepares pupils for the 
operatic and dramatic stage. 


The gowns worn by Miss Christine Silver in ‘** The Speckled 
Band,’’ designed by Mrs. Caleb Porter, of 175 Brompton Road, 
have aroused universal comment and admiration, for it was a 
clever idea to aim at a serpentine effect, which not only shows 
off the figure to the greatest advantage, but lends a sympathetic 
feeling to this popular play in which the serpent takes such 
a prominent part. 
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The Royal Palace Hotel, Kensington 
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The“ Playgoer and Society Illustrated” 
STAND at the 

Great International Horse Show, 1910 




















This Stand was acknowledged to be one of the most 
attractive at Olympia 


(See special article) 
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